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Millard, King and Showers’ 
HUMAN ANATOMY 
AND PHYSIOLOGY 


This long popular and highly re- 
garded text has been completely re- 
vised for the New (4th) Edition. 
Changes have been made fully 
half the pages improve the con- 
text and assure accurate information 
the latest concepts anatomy and physiology. 
Facts are presented easy-to-understand style for 
greater student interest and comprehension. The au- 
thors make use 310 clear, well-labeled illustrations, 
bringing life the basic points structure and func- 
tion described the text. Your students will find 
further study aids the improved summaries and the 
new discussion questions the end each chapter. 


(Ath) 


Edition 


By Nevius D. Mutarp, R.N., M.A., Science Instructor, University of Illinois, 
Cook County School of Nursing, Chicago; Barry Grirrira Kinc, Ph.D., As- 
sistant Professor of Physiology, Ohio State University; Lecturer in Physiology, 
University of Maryland, and Mary Jane C. SHowers, R.N., M.S., Formerly 
Director of Educational Program, Instructor in Biological Sciences, The Christ 
Hospital School of Nursing, Cincinnati, Ohio. About 600 pages, 534” x 8”, with 
about 310 illustrations. New (4th) Edition—Ready in July. 


Guyton—TEXTBOOK 
MEDICAL PHYSIOLOGY 


new, more easily understood phys- 
iology text giving you the essential 
New facts about the functioning the 
human body and its component 
Book 
parts. consistent viewpoint serves 
keep the text well integrated and 
avoids constantly referring the student other sources 
information. careful wording, example, and 
schematic illustrations, Dr. Guyton succeeds de- 
veloping the student’s mind working concept 
normal physiology and sound understanding dis- 
ease and its manifestations. order not impede 
the developing the story function and close any 
gaps which might appear between subjects, the less im- 
portant and highly technical material printed 
smaller type. Pathological well normal phys- 
iology included and there special chapter 
radiation physics and physiology. 


By Arrour C. Guyton, M.D., Professor and Chairman of the Department of 
Physiology and Biophysics, University of Mississippi School of Medicine. 
1030 pages, 7” x 10”, with 577 illustrations. $13.50. New. 


Weatherwax— 


BOTANY 


Designed for short courses gen- 
eral botany, this text covers all top- 
ics usually presented beginning 
courses. The first chapters 
clearly illustrate the general princi- 
ples biology with examples from 
the plant kingdom. placed the living 
plant the tangible expression the principles 
the science. The approach physiologic morpho- 
logic, whichever best suits the topic. The chapters 
Dormancy and Dispersal, Heredity, Ecologic Rela- 
tions and Evolution have been moved from their cus- 
tomary place the back the book nearer the front. 
This provides the student with good foundation for 
developing his picture the evolutionary history 
plants. The remainder the text devoted the 
plant kingdom and deals with specific groups plants. 
This enables the student recognize major groups and 
learn how the general principles discussed the first 
part apply specific cases, 


New— 


(3rd) 


Edition 


By Pau WeaTHeRwax, Professor of Botany, Indiana University. About 509 
pages 6” x 914”, with 305 illustrations. New (3rd) Edition. 


Witschi— DEVELOPMENT 
VERTEBRATES 


This text offers comparative treat- 
ment vertebrate embryology with 
New finely detailed discussions the de- 
birds and mammals. Nearly one- 
third the book deals with mam- 
malian embryology and half this devoted human 
embryology. Divided into seven sections, the text 
opens with helpful section the basic concepts 
embryology and the definitions technical terms. 
Basic facts Multiplication and Maturation Germ 
Cells are discussed Section II. Section III covers 
Ontogenesis. Section IV, the Embryology Am- 
phibians includes information Differentiation 
Preprimordia, Integration Larval Organs and Organ 
Systems, Etc. Section covers Fishes and Section VI, 
Birds. Section VII, Mammals, gives detailed pic- 
tures of: Nurture, Physiology, Endocrinology, Human 
Development and Organogenesis. Especially helpful 
are the many vividly instructive illustrations. 
Emu Ph.D., Professor Embryology and Endocrinology, The 


State University of Iowa. About 598 pages, 6” x 914”, with 370 illustrations. 
New. 


SAUNDERS COMPANY 


West Washington Square 
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Practical, Class Tested 


Roe—PRINCIPLES CHEMISTRY 


JOSEPH ROE, Ph.D., Professor Biochemistry, School 
Medicine, George Washington University; Formerly Instructor 
Chemistry, Central School Nursing, Washington, 


Eighth Edition. 480 pages, illustrated. Published 1956. Price, 
$4.50. 


introductory textbook inorganic, organic, and physiological 
chemistry for students home economics and applied chemistry. 
Major changes have been made this edition. The most outstand- 
ing change considerable increase the amount organic 
chemistry offered. The section devoted exclusively organic chem- 
istry has been enlarged, and more material offered upon the 
structure and organic chemistry compounds the section 
physiological chemistry. fairly comprehensive discussion the 
structure proteins, carbohydrates, and fats has been introduced. 
Structural formulas many compounds biological importance 


have been included. 


This edition includes comprehensive discussion the intermedi- 
ary metabolism foodstuffs. The mechanisms involved the 
metabolic pathways carbohydrates, fats, and proteins are fairly 
completely outlined. The section radiochemistry has been 


enlarged. 


PHYSIOLOGY 


WILLIAM ZOETHOUT, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus 
Physiology the Chicago College Dental Surgery (Loyola 
University) and TUTTLE, Ph.D., Professor Physiology, 
College Medicine, State University Iowa. 


Twelfth Edition. 703 pages, text illustrations. Published 


$5.25. 


This book intended meet the needs the student normal 
schools who has limited time devote physiology. From 
the definition life “the sum total the properties and activi- 
ties highly organized aggregate various chemical com- 
pounds which call protoplasm” the concluding chapter 
Reproduction, the information anatomy and function detailed 
and complete. Since its inception 1916, this book has bridged 
the gap between the large texts the subject and the brief, 
elementary ones too rudimental considered seriously. has 
never veered from this course. Now its Twelfth Edition, this 


book commands more respect than ever before. 


Atwood—COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 


WILLIAM HENRY ATWOOD, Head the Department 
Biology, Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Second Edition. 424 pages, 316 illustrations. Published 1955, 
Price, $5.25. 


material, that almost new book. not concise 
the original, and many topics not touched upon the old are 
discussed this edition. The chapter classification has been 
most extensively revised, and numerous changes have been made 
the other chapters which considerable new material has 


been added. 


Because amphioxus illustrates the characteristics chordates 
their simplest and most generalized form, set forth 
Chapter itself and presented introductory type 
with all its systems described one chapter; but all 
other chapters the systemic method presentation used, 
customary comparative anatomy texts. Because amphioxus 
adult, all specimens are uniform structure. 
reason, and because its structure more elementary, 
much better presentation the prototype 
than any variable embryological form, such ammocoetes 
fish embryo, the specimens which vary much age, 
and structure that they are not facilitative laboratory study- 
types the long-established and more popular amphioxus. 


The organs and systems the types more commonly studied 


the laboratory and more readily available illustrative material 
are described and illustrated throughout the text 
aberrant and uncommon forms which appear frequently 


current texts. This affords closer association laboratory 


textbook than any other comparative anatomy. The types 


which are stressed throughout are amphioxus, lamprey, shark, 


perch, necturus, frog, turtle, pigeon, cat, and man. 


Francis—INTRODUCTION 
HUMAN ANATOMY 


CARL FRANCIS, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor Anat- 
omy, Department Anatomy, Western Reserve University, 
land. 


Second Edition. 470 pages, 317 illustrations, 
Published 1954. Price, $5.25. 


This book attempt present the smallest possible 
pass the essential facts human anatomy. Arranged into units 
and subdivided into chapters, the material progresses from simple 
structures the identification and location the more detailed 
and intricate parts the human body. The external and internal 
parts are named first, followed the various systems (nervous, 
circulatory, etc.) which integrate and maintain body 
The last unit describes the structure the reproductive system. 
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Texts from MOSBY Press! 


For the FULL Year’s Course 


Hickman—INTEGRATED PRINCIPLES ZOOLOGY 
CLEVELAND HICKMAN, Ph.D., Professor and Head 
the Department Zoology, DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 


956 pages, 442 illustrations. Published 1955. Price, $6.50 


lustrative 
oncise The major aim this text present students college ments worthy important science, considerable care 
old are level the zoological background their own bodies, their posi- taken not confuse students with welter technical facts. 
has been tion the animal kingdom, and appreciation animal life The book, therefore, written with the idea that those who 
relates their understanding and welfare. Because study are not necessarily going professional zoologists, 
made the marked tendency emphasize man the chief focal point but that the majority them are taking zoology broad 
has the study animals the major stress this work the general cultural course. Second, the text develops within the 
latest concepts biological phenomena all their rela- range the student’s understanding the gradual unfolding 
tions interpretation the science zoology. the evolutionary blueprint the animal kingdom. this way 
chordates one can get better appreciation the organism bio- 


This text, first all, presents students certain basic prin- logical concept and its fundamental plan organization. 


forth ciples which they can understand and apply. These principles other way can one understand the important principle 
are integrated that the student can see the study animal evolution and how animals fall into definite architectural 
all unified whole instead series isolated and de- patterns. The essential unit all animal life and the under- 
sed, tached groups. Although every attempt made present the lying basic plan throughout the animal kingdom are empha- 
hioxus matter manner befitting the elementary require- sized cardinal principle the text. 


isa 


For the ONE Semester Course 
etes or a 

Goodnight—ZOOLOGY 


CLARENCE GOODNIGHT, Ph.D., Associate Professor Zoology, Purdue University, 

and MARIE GOODNIGHT, M.S., Formerly Instructor Biology, Purdue University 
tudied 
730 pages, 217 illustrations. Published 1954. Price, $5.75 
uently this new, modern approach the Goodnights first present Anatomy and physiology are integrated that the student 
atory general introduction which they indicate the relationship able achieve understanding how his body functions. 
types zoology the rest knowledge. They give very brief Following this study the student returned the study 
shark, chemistry pertinent later understanding; the individual cell, its functions and its importance the 


brief classification animals for the student’s future orienta- science heredity and evolution. the survey the animal 
tion, the importance the scientific method, and the general kingdom which follows this section, emphasis placed upon 
makeup the mammalian body. Following this they proceed the over-all evolution. conclusion, ecology has been con- 
detailed study each the mammalian organ systems. sidered. 


THE MOSBY COMPANY, 
3207 Washington Blvd., St. Louis Mo. 


ty, Clee Send the book(s) checked with (X). 
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THE HUMAN ORGANISM 


University Connecticut. 556 pages, $5.75 


Here the first integrated human anatomy and physiology text written for liberal arts students. Emphasis 
physiology, with enough basic anatomical information give the necessary background for under- 
standing the physiological principles. The latest advances are covered, including recent work muscle 
and nerve physiology, physiology the blood, and newer methods artificial respiration. Recent 
advances endocrinology, newer knowledge hormonal control reproductive functions, pregnancy 
tests, and the factor are also outstanding features the book. 


CONSERVING NATURAL RESOURCES: Principles and Practice Democracy 
ALLEN, University Michigan. 356 pages, $5.50 


The most definitive work the subject. embraces three main essentials sound conservation 
program: use with minimum waste, increasing productivity where possible and desirable, and the equal 
distribution natural resources. encompasses all the relevant aspects the subject—physical, technical, 
legal, political, economic, social, and human—and their significance the individual and national economy. 
The social and economic aspects conservation practice are stressed, and the nonrenewable irreplaceable 
natural resources are covered are those that are replaceable. 


BOTANY: Principles and Problems New Fifth Edition 


Epmunp and KATHERINE Yale University. 538 pages, $6.75 


This text has been leader its field for over quarter century because the clear, simple, concise 
presentation; the treatment the plant functioning structure; the applications botanical theory 
agricultural problems; and the wealth stimulating questions. All these successful features are retained 
this new edition. More than 230 new illustrations have been added. All material thoroughly revised 
and brought date include the latest advances plant science. 


LABORATORY MANUAL FOR GENERAL BOTANY 


Designed laboratory guide and workbook for the beginning student botany. Considerable choice 
offered the large number exercises, suggestions for alternate procedures materials, and the 
division longer exercises into sections, some which may omitted. 


BIOLOGY 
Paut Brown University. 679 pages, $6.50 


this freshman-sophomore general principles text, the whole field biology developed from four 
basic concepts: environment, living substances, metabolism, and self-perpetuation. All major facets 
biology are forged into rigorously integrated, logically developed account, with stress always con- 
cepts and understanding, not fact and memory. Through the use the unique device levels 
increasing complexity, detail and depth increase progressively from one level the next. The book 
presents all the material necessary for real insight into biological thought prevailing today. excellent 
Laboratory Manual available (183 pages, $2.75). 


Send for copies approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, 
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Basic Concepts Behind the Boyce Thompson 


Institute for Plant Research 


GEORGE McNEW, Director 


Boyce Institute for Plant Research 

endowed, non-profit institution organized membership 
corporation under the laws the State New York. 
unique the Western hemisphere being the only endowed 
devoting its entire resources the problems 
agriculture. 

Many the biologists who visit its laboratories are disturbed 
what appear divergent forces operating the Insti- 
tute. Here they find scientists with great freedom attack 
basic problems irrespective crop, variety geographical 
significance, yet some the staff are assigned very specific 
problems. institution avowedly dedicated fundamental 
research there are many very practical research programs. Such 
anomalies are not confusing and conflicting they appear 
first encounter when one examines the basic concepts 
behind the Institute. 


Concepts 


The guiding concepts all operations are simple they 
are logical and sound today they were September 24, 
1924 when the Institute was formally dedicated the service 
mankind the Founder, William Boyce Thompson, and 
group distinguished scientists. These ideas may sum- 
marized briefly follows. 


The major problem facing mankind production 
cient food meet the needs ever-expanding world popula- 
tion. food, fiber and other biological materiel cannot 
increased, chaos inevitable and civilization will disinte- 
grate into anarchy. This problem can solved only under- 
standing plants and making wise use their unique abilities 
converting radiant energy into organic materials. 
mary responsibility for acquiring this knowledge must rest 
the shoulders scientists. Biologists must map course that 
will use not only their own skills but also those the chemist, 
physicist and geophysicist solving the problems 
things. 

Practical problems plant utilization can solved most 
eficiently and rapidly acquiring mass sound, funda- 
mental knowledge life processes. Basic principles life 
processes reasoning and experimentation the applied sci- 
entist. The only efficient and highly productive scientist the 
one armed with orderly mass knowledge that promotes 
deductive reasoning. Such man relieved the necessity 
for blind empirical testing and guesswork which 
monly encountered research. 


The basic scientist, fortified with fundamentals, should 
not shun practical problems. The application ideas practi- 
cal problems provides proving ground for new hypotheses and 
Provocative orientation toward even other new ideas that are 
needed. The scientist who stimulated acquire purposeful 
knowledge exerts the greatest possible influence men’s 
welfare, 


The problem management such institution keep 
reasonable perspective wherein scientists have freedom 
forage for ideas, yet opportunity apply their knowledge 
without becoming hopelessly mired 
becomes necessary choose interlocking areas basic and 
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applied research where scientists will not drawn into blind 
alleys either their basic exploration their designing 
useful new products processes. Directed research must 
designed places premium upon principles and 
constantly demands search for new ideas. 


biologist can only wonder the mental processes 
which businessman and financier such Colonel Thompson 
arrived the concept plant research institution where 
these ideas could put test. These ideas research are 
much better understood today than they were quarter 
century ago and even though they have proved their worth 
many times over the Institute, they have not been widely 
adapted they should be. 


scientist can humble the knowledge that one man 
had enough the force true knowledge 
assign over ten million dollars his personal fortune the 
attack mankind’s major problem. Supplementary funds 
from Mrs. Thompson and other sources have increased the 
endowment appreciably recent years. 


order implement the program was necessary or- 
ganize core staff scientists who were interested 
research and give them the best possible facilities. This was 
done under Dr. William Crocker, Managing Director from 
1924 1949. physical plant and its equipment that could not 
duplicated for five millicn dollars today has been created 
the east bank the Hudson River 1086 North Broadway 
Yonkers, New York, some miles north Times Square New 
York City. Building programs 1922, 1930, and 1955 the 
seven-acre plot have provided about 106,000 square feet 
floor space for laboratories, offices and service departments 
and about half acre under glass for plant culture. 


Trial grounds and sources woody and perennial plant ma- 
terials are available experimental field plots. 19-acre farm 
nearby Nepperhan Valley provides orchards 
plots. arboretum and forest plantation Sprain 
Valley some three miles the east the laboratories provides 
perennial stock for tree breeding, plant propagation, ornamental 
and forestry trial grounds, chemurgic research naturally occur- 
ring insecticidal and antibiotic materials, and studies insects 
and diseases ornamentals and their control. About 3,000 
species, varieties and horticultural forms introduced plants 
are available source living material. 


Research Progress 


Plant physiology and biochemistry have been stressed since 
the founding. One the first programs initiated was 
seed physiology. From this pioneering program have come 
extensive basic data dormancy, germination requirements and 
storage seeds, and such practical developments stratifica- 
tion seed from woody plants, quick methods ascertaining 
viability, and procedures for breaking dormancy. The program 
has been continued and expanded. Currently major investiga- 
tions are underway life span seeds, changes stored 
proteins during germination, morphological 
changes associated with physiological dormancy rosaceous 
seeds, and similar subjects. 

The problems growth and bud dormancy have held the 
attention the staff for quarter century. Methods 
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Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research, Yonkers, N.Y. 


regulating bud growth and the changes physiology tissues 
they initiate growth decline vigor were investigated. 
Out these studies came such practical considerations 
methods breaking dormancy and prevention sprouting 
potatoes, acceleration ripening citrus, and prevention 
discoloration potato chips and cut fruits. The stimulation 
rooting indole compounds and regulation plant growth 
2,4-D were major discoveries that have tremendous influence 
agriculture. Current research concerned with the role 
hormone materials natural and induced growth changes, the 
biochemistry flowering, and response plants various types 
new organic chemicals. Three groups are working new 
types organic herbicides. 


Plant diseases have been investigated persistently for over 
two decades. Early research aster yellows, transmission 
peach viruses insects, the local lesion assay for tobacco 
mosaic, and precipitation and resuspension tobacco mosaic 
virus chemicals are now classic features virology. The 
serology the viruses was investigated intensively 
knowledge has been put use, particularly Holland, 
certification bulbs and potatoes for freedom from virus in- 
fection. Current research concerned with the biochemical 
effects viruses plant functions, the relationship nucleic 
acid the virus protein and biochemistry rust fungi. 


Extensive investigations sulfur and copper fungicides led 
the establishment basic concepts their methods opera- 
tion. Research was shifted 1938 organic fungicides and 
methods assaying their effectiveness. These studies have 
yielded many the techniques widely used industry and 
governmental laboratories, have produced several new organic 
and inorganic fungicides now use under extensive tests, 
and have focused attention methods designing potent 
fungicidal molecules and formulating them into effective compo- 
sitions. Current research concerned with tracing the 
mechanism fungicidal action use radioactive tracers, 
studying the biochemical effects fungitoxicants 
processes spores, determining how halogenation affects the 
permeation and kinetics organic fungicides, determining the 
chemical composition and physical properties Bordeaux 
mixture that contribute its unique ability prevent plant 
diseases, and seeking antibiotics and new organic chemicals for 
control bacterial, fungous and nematode diseases plants. 


study insecticidal materials plants uncovered piperine 
and aroused interest the methylene compounds 
insecticides. Simultaneously, investigations were being made 


synergism and the histological and anatomical effects 
insecticides. Extensive studies synergists have led de. 
velopment sulfoxide, and other synergists, and methods 
synergizing allethrin and creating closely related compounds 
that could synergized more readily. Present investigations 
entomology are concerned with sulfur metabolism insects, 
culture various insect tissues, the biochemistry 
cides and search for organics and antibiotic insecticides and 
synthesis new types synergists the methylene 
type. 

The effect air pollutants plants has been under investi- 
gation for years. Emphasis has gradually shifted from the 
sulfur compounds, illuminating gas, ordinary fumigants, mer- 
cury fumes and chlorine some the 
and varieties plants and the accumulation fluorine plant 
tissues have occupied considerable portion 
physiologists’ time the past five years. Methods fluorine 
analysis and fumigation under controlled have 
been worked out and the response wide assortment 
plants has been catalogued industry can formulate 
policies for protection agricultural and forestry 
ments their vicinity. Research being oriented the 
biochemical effects fluorides. 

Although these examples not cover the entire scope 
interest and research they illustrate the basic approaches being 
used and some the applications made the knowledge 
obtained. Additional data may obtained, particularly the 
fields genetics, morphology and horticulture which are not 
discussed here, from Dr. Crocker’s book entitled “Growth 
Plants” (Reinhold, 1948) and from the “Contributions from 
Boyce Thompson Institute” (now its eighteenth volume). 


Current Objectives Research 


The basic concepts the Institute remain unchanged the 
third decade operations unfolds. The details the research 
program, however, have readjusted make best use 
existing knowledge and new techniques. are 
solved and terminated while others have led the staff even 
deeper into the mysteries life. Less than per cent the 
projects are older than six years and even these embody many 
new ideas. 

The interest Institute scientists cell functions continues 
grow. This logical because the modern arena for 
research lies cell physiology. Although much remains 
done the classifying plants and describing 
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features, the broad outlines these fields have 
understanding the forces behind morphogenesis, heredity and 
tissue Therefore, knowledge needed the 
metabolism, the balance between cell constituents 
that reguiate growth and the kinetics metabolites. 


institute cellular physiology will develop because 
this basic research interest. such institute the entomologist, 
the plant physiologist, the plant pathologist, the geneticist and 
will find common ground understanding. They 
will talk the same language, use the same equipment, and 
develop the same research skills. logical assume that 
they will mutually helpful and stimulatory. the cell level 
all the biological disciples are brothers great frontier 
knowledge. 


This basic research physiology expected yield 
new ideas great practical importance. The man who under- 
stands and can control cell will able guide the destiny 
the individual regardless whether crop plant, 
weed, insect pest, fungous parasite bacterial pathogen. 
The differences behavior their cells will provide the clues 
for selective treatments. 


concentrated effort will made modify the life history 
cells use chemicals. The chemicals will 
block certain reactions vital points and accelerate 
other reactions. Thus they will expedite physiological research. 
the same time new concepts will evolve the mode 
action biological chemicals and the relationship chemi- 
cal structure activity. This means that the knowledge 
will applied developing better insecticides, fungicides, 
herbicides and plant regulants. 


believed that greater area service could chosen 
the Institute than service industry and agriculture 
perfecting new and more effective agricultural chemicals. 
rently, per cent all potential crop production 
United States destroyed pests. Produce equivalent the 
yield million acres never harvested and the products 
from another million acres never reach the consumer. Much 
this due the pests that remain uncontrolled. has 
been estimated the U.S.D.A. that the American people are 
footing bill $2.8 billion for plant diseases, $2.0 billion for 
crop insects, and $2.4 $3.5 billion for weeds each year. Now 
that have demonstrated the value organic pesticides and 
know that selectively active molecules can designed, 
time that set basic principles created guide the 
organic chemist greater achievements this area. 


This scheme studying biological chemicals from both the 
basic and applied viewpoints will not preclude intense research 
other areas. Such broad problems plant nutrition, growth, 
dormancy, genetics, pathogenesis, virology and insect nutrition 
are under active investigation and will continued. They, 
much agricultural chemicals, will lead investigators the 
problems cell physiology for the proper answers. 


The concentration cell physiology undertaken with 
great confidence. Never were the opportunities for such research 
better. The physicist and chemist have placed 
niques the hands the biologists. Today can make 
analyses and even identify unknowns matter hours 
where used take months for highly trained staff. 


use paper partition chromatography, analysis 
for amino acids, organic acids, keto acids, indole com- 
pounds, aldehydes, etc., can made overnight. Furthermore, 
the analysis can made single female mosquito the 
tip meristem single seedling necessary. longer does 
investigator have assume that there are only 18, 20, 
amino acids present certain tissue because there 
unknown such y-amino butyric acid will revealed 
the class reaction employed developing chromatogram. New 
material may separated column chromatography and frac- 
collector, vapor fractometry, paper 
fractional sedimentation the ultracentrifuge, ete. 
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Bioassays have been perfected each fraction the paper, 
the column, etc., can tested for biological activity. 


Radioactive tracers are available follow the penetration 
semipermeable membrane, translocation molecule, path- 
ways metabolism integration component into tissues. 
Radioautographs, scintillating and scanning devices may used 
locate the tracers they move from one pathway metabo- 
lism another. the tracer becomes attached new mole- 
cule there are infra-red and other spectrophotometers detect 
its character and prevalence. 


The gadgets required are complicated and expensive but are 
not difficult frighten away intelligent biologist. The 
Institute has made concerted effort acquire the modern 
tools needed for biological research. Currently, the laboratories 
are well equipped since about per cent the budget during 
the past six years has been allocated remodelling, equipping 
and expanding the laboratory facilities. 


The Institute stands ready cooperate with government and 
industrial institutions that have practical problems the areas 
its scientific competence. this means has been possible, 
for example, place wider assortment chemicals the 
hands the scientists than could have been synthesized from 
Institute resources alone. The knowledge research chemists 
leading chemical concerns made available shaping mole- 
cules and studying the relationship chemical structure 
activity. The Institute gains unique chemicals for its explora- 
tory research and the sponsoring concern gains guidance for its 
eager chemists creating better product for agriculture. This 
type cooperation which builds knowledge national 
economy the same stroke. 


Administrative Organization 


Professional departments are considered 
there more interest solving problems than creating pro- 
fessions. Scientists are able team the skills necessary 
proper execution program without departmental inter- 
ference. Currently there are employed plant physiologists, 
plant pathologists, chemists (biochemical, physical 
ganic), physicist, entomologists, and morphologists and 
geneticists with college degrees. About these serve 


Everything possible done relieve these scientists routine 
that would distract them from developing new ideas, interpreting 
data, seeking new areas for development. Each senior mem- 
ber provided one more laboratory assistants who usually 
have college degree. About employees are organized 
service departments for administration, secretarial, accounting 
and purchasing, photography, library, greenhouse care, physical 
plant maintenance and field plot operations. Neither the sci- 
entists nor their assistants are expected care for plants 
the greenhouse the farm except they apply treatments 
them. 


The Institute trusteeship vested eleven Members who 
select their own successors from industry, finance 
They appoint eleven members the Board Directors an- 
Board, under the chairmanship Mr. Fred 
Searls, Jr., Chairman the Board Newmont Mining Cor- 
poration, sets the policies. Other officers are Mrs. Morton 
Downey, Vice-Chairman, Dr. George McNew, Managing Di- 
rector, Dr. John Arthur, Secretary, and Mr. William 
Smith, Treasurer. The Institute has, consultants 
policies, advisory committee consisting Dr. Edward 
Weidlein, President the Mellon Institute Industrial Re- 
search, Chairman, Dr. Guterman, Director 
and Director Experiment Station, Cornell University, Dr. Max 
Lauffer, Head the Department Biophysics and Asst. 
Dean the Graduate School University Pittsburgh, and 
Dr. Haller, Assistant Director Crops Research, Agri- 
cultural Research Service, U.S. Dept. Agriculture. 
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The Worcester Foundation For 
Experimental Biology 


GREGORY PINCUS, Director Laboratories. 


and organization the Worcester 
Foundation for Experimental Biology 


The Worcester Foundation for Experimental Biology was 
incorporated Massachusetts 1944 non-profit organi- 
for research and education experimental biology and 
medicine. The trustees consisted group scientists and 
Worcester businessmen who, with funds raised from the local 
community, purchased twelve acre estate the suburban 
town Shrewsbury. large house and two-car garage 
the estate were altered and equipped laboratory quarters. 
The laboratories were ready for use the spring 1945 and 
June 1945 formal dedication ceremony was held. was 
presided over Dr. Harlow Shapley, president the board 
trustees the Foundaticn. Dr. Hudson Hoagland and Dr. 
Gregory Pincus, the co-directors the Foundation, spoke the 
aims and interests. There were welcoming speeches the 
Chairman the Board Selectmen the Town Shrewsbury 
and the lieutenant-governor the Commonwealth Massa- 
chusetts. There were messages congratulation from the late 
Thomas Hunt Morgan Pasadena, the late Francis Hugh 
Marshall Cambridge (England), the late Walter Bradford 
Cannon and George Howard Parker Cambridge 
from Edward Adelbert Doisy St. Louis and Herbert Spencer 
Gasser New York. Refreshments were served. this man- 
ner somewhat novel research institution was launched. 


The special feature the Worcester Foundation was its in- 
ception community enterprise. The trustees and the direc- 
tors had persuaded interested citizens the city Worcester 
and its vicinity that scientific research institution was much 
community affair its art museum, its museum natural 
history, its symphony orchestra—in short, that science was for 
the citizen and part his world. This persuasion 
tinued effective. Community support was enlisted 
membership system through whick contributions $5.00 and 
have been made annual basis. its first year the 
membership numbered 406. this writing 1,403. 


The growth the membership has paralleled the growth the 
institution. Originally founded support investigations being 
carried Drs. Hoagland and Pincus and associates Clark 
University, its staff consisted nine qualified investigators, eight 
technical assistants and secretary. present the staff investi- 
gators number fifty-eight, there are seventy technical assistants 
and the administrative and maintenance staff numbers eighteen. 
Its initial annual budget was approximately $100,000 and 
present over $900,000. The institution has endowment 
fund and dependent for its activities upon contributions, re- 
search grants and contracts. Approximately 50% its research 
grant funds are derived from grants and contracts 
federal government, about 35% philanthropic foundations 
and agencies and 15% from industrial research grants. present 
the laboratories the Foundation are housed the original 
mansion, biochemistry building (built about the original 
estate garage), and recently constructed biology building 
containing animal rooms and laboratories equipped especially 
for animal work. addition there administration building 
housing the Foundation library, lecture hall and its business 
administrative offices (see aerial photograph). 


simple one. There are directors, Dr. Hudson Hoagland, 
Executive Director, Dr. Gregory Pincus, Director Laboratories 
and Dr. Ralph Dorfman, Associate Director Laboratories; 
there staff investigators consisting chiefly men and 
women with Ph.D. and M.D. degrees; and there 
staff. There are departments; work carried series 
laboratories, each which supervised staff member, 
Cooperative ventures between various laboratories are numerous, 
and there are frequent staff which more formal 
presentations work-in-progress are made. 


Research Activities the Foundation 


The research work the Worcester Foundation varies from 
synthetic organic chemistry thru biochemistry physiology 
certain clinical experimentation. These diverse activities may 
grouped under three main headings: Studies 
nervous system and behavior; The chemistry, biochemistry 
and physiology the steroid hormones and their chemical rela- 
tives; The physiology and biochemistry reproduction. 


The nervous system and behavior 


number projects neurophysiology and 
cology are actively being These include studies the 
effects psychosomimetic drugs such lysergic acid 
mide and mescaline upon the activity the central 
nervous system animal and human subjects, their effects upon 
phosphate and serotonim metabolism vivo and vitro, and 
their effects upon the excretion sympathetic neurohumors 
man. With the development accurate methods for the quanti- 
tative measurement epinephrine and norepinephrine studies are 
being made their biogenesis, their metabolic fate, 
production under various conditions stress and certain types 
mental disease man. The relationship 
adrenal system the sympathico-adrenomedullary system, 
ticularly stress, being determined experimentally. num- 
ber the experiments this field are being conducted 
cooperation with the Research Service the Worcester State 
Hospital. Thru this collaboration psychological 
atric data psychotic patients are being correlated with 
cite the finding lack sympathico-adrenomedullary and 
psychiatric response normally effective doses lysergic 
acid diethylamide schitzophrenic patients and marked re- 
sponse both categories manic-depressive 
psychotics. Similarly the excretion electrolytes and 
state psychotic and psychoneurotic subjects. The effects 
various tranquilizing drugs upon neurophysiological 
atric functions are also being investigated. 


Steroid hormones and chemical relatives 


The Foundation has rather large general program 
field. Organic chemical studies include: (a) the synthesis 
steroid derivatives putative biological interest, (b) the 
thesis probable precursors cholesterol hormonal 
steroids, (c) the synthesis radioactive steroids for isotope 
studies their metabolism. 
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Aerial View Worcester Foundation for Experimental Biology, Shrewsbury, Mass. 


One the principal fields activity for number 
years has been the investigation steroid hormone biosynthesis. 
Foundation workers were the first establish the remark- 
able steroid synthetic capacity the isolated perfused adrenal 
gland and its stimulation vitro 
mone (ACTH). subsequent studies the role cholesterol 
the chemical parent the adrenocortical hormones has been 
elucidated and detailed examination has been made the 
enzyme systems involved the characteristic 
formations steroidogenesis. Similar studies steroidogenesis 
testes, ovaries, human placentas and various steroid-producing 
tumors have been made. these studies the use radioisotopes 
has been invaluable. study particular interest has been 
concerned with the effects irradiation steroid biosynthesis. 
Correlative vivo studies have been undertaken guinea pigs, 
calves and human subjects. 


major program the Foundation has been concerned with 
the effects stress, aging and various diseases upon steroid 
metabolism man. Methods for the accurate quantitation 
urinary and blood steroids have been developed. The nature 
steroid deficits aged persons has been 
established and the effects various military stresses and 
chronic diseases upon the excretion pattern several classes 
steroids investigated. rather remarkable 
tween the effects age, stress and chronic disease upon 
corticosteroid and 17-ketosteroid excretion has been found. 


Physiological studies with numerous steroids include the assay 
various hormonal activities, e.g., estrogenic, androgenic, 
eosinopenic, thymolytic, sodium-retaining, anti-inflammatory. The 
chemical structure functional activity prime 
interest. Studies progress include analyses the mechanism 
steroid hormone action, synergism and inhibition, the effects 
steroids upon aspects central nervous function. 
work with steroids involves also some these phenomena. 


Reproductive Physiology 

Studies mammalian reproduction have been conducted the 
Foundation since its inception. The physiology and biochemistry 
eggs and sperm, the nature fertilization 
parthenogenesis and the factors affecting the development the 
fertilized egg have been studied. The demonstration 
mammalian eggs may stored and shipped the cold 
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was first made Foundation workers. The peculiarities 
fertilization several species have been investigated and the 
requirements eggs and sperm for fertilizing capacity de- 
termined. The enzyme systems the developing ovum are now 
being investigated detail. 


The hormonal requirements for ovulation and early develop- 
ment have been particular concern. This has involved studies 
the pituitary-ovarian axis, the measurement gonadotrophin 
release and inhibition, the role ovarian hormones and various 
steroids related them uterine growth and ovum develop- 
ment and implantation. Certain these animal experimental 
studies have been applied clinically. 


Educational Activities the Foundation 


The Worcester Foundation has year-round program for 
graduate studies. Through affiliation with Boston University 
candidates for M.S. and Ph.D. degrees may undertake their 
thesis work the Foundation laboratories. Degrees are granted 
Chemistry, Biochemistry, Physiology and Biology. limited 
amount scholarship aid afforded special grant the 
Foundation. Most the candidates for degrees work the 
Foundation research assistants. 


Each summer the Foundation accepts limited number 
college and medical school undergraduates for training research 
techniques. Applicants are assigned laboratories special 
interest them. 


recent innovation has been the Worcester Foundation Sum- 
mer Science Program for high school students. involves 
collaborative arrangement with St. Marks School Southboro, 
Mass., wherein selected students are lodged the School for 
ten-week term. intensive course lectures and laboratory 
work chemistry and biology are given junior group the 
first summer. second summer group which has had the 
first summer’s work assigned the Foundation laboratories 
for work specific research problems. This part pro- 
gram designed interest secondary school students 
scientific career. 


The Foundation contemplating the establishment 
intensive training course steroid analytical methods con- 
ducted collaboration with Clark University. Details will 
announced the summer 1956. 


q 
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The International Union Biological Sciences 


Historical. Although the first international organization 
the field science was established early was not 
until the turn the century that the movement began which 
culminated the system scientific unions exists today. 
1899 certain the leading academies the world formed 
International Association Academies which met intervals 
until World War After the war this organization was super- 
seded the International Research Council, the statutes 
which provided for the establishment International Unions 
the various sciences. the first General Assembly the IRC 
1919 the unions for Astronomy, Chemistry, Geodesy and Geo- 
physics, and Mathematics were formed. Soon after, other unions 
were added, among which was the International Union Bio- 
logical Sciences (IUBS, 1923). 

The unions first constituted were completely under the 
domination the International Research Council. They were 
required meet Brussels conjunction with the IRC. 
country could belong union which did not also adhere the 
IRC and pay dues it. These restrictions, however, caused 
mounting dissatisfaction and led reorganization 
IRC under the name International Council Scientific Unions 
(ICSU). Under the statutes this organization, the unions, al- 
though adhering ICSU, paying dues it, and being repre- 
sented its Board, became largely autonomous bodies, free 
meet when and where they pleased and eligible for support from 
countries not directly adhering ICSU itself. 

Finally 1946, UNESCO was created and once entered into 
agreement with ICSU whereby the latter undertook support 
and assist UNESCO the fulfillment its objectives the 
area science, and UNESCO agreed afford measure 
financial support for the scientific activities ICSU, and its 
constituent unions. 

Until recently, the IUBS has been the only international union 
the field the life sciences, although there are ten unions 
the physical sciences. This situation has become modified 
months: two new unions representing respectively the fields 
physiology and biochemistry have been established. Thus the 
IUBS will longer the sole union the biological area, 
though will still continue carry activities all areas 
biology. 

The IUBS has recently undergone considerable reorganization 
result action taken the 11th General Assembly, held 
Nice 1953, which created Policy Board, under the Chair- 
manship Professor Paul Weiss the United States, study 
the structure and functioning the union and make recom- 
mendations for its improvement. the 12th General Assembly 
Rome 1955, the Policy Board proposed revision the 
statutes calling for larger and more representative Executive 
Committee, reorganization sections, revised program 
and liaison relations with the newly created Physiologi- 
cal and Biochemical Unions. These revised statutes were adopted 
-by the General Assembly and are now force. 


Organization. The IUBS is, therefore, constituent body 
the International Council Scientific Unions. The final authority 
‘for its conduct lies the adhering countries and exercised 
the delegations which these countries send the General 
Assembly. This body, composed part the national delega- 
tions, part representatives the sections the union, 
meets ordinarily every three years. The next General Assembly 
will held 1958 London. 

The union includes number sections, which are grouped 
into three Divisions, representing respectively the botanical, zoo- 
logical and general biological areas. Each Division managed 


RALPH CLELAND, Dean, Graduate School, 


Indiana University 


Board composed least one representative {rom each 
section that Division. The Board elects its own Chairman 
other officers. section can created only the request 
recognized International Association the field, six 
National Committees representing that discipline. Sections are 
admitted the General Assembly, which can also abolish them 
they fail show sufficient activity. present the following 
sections exist biochemistry, biometry, botany, cellular 
biology, embryology, entomology, genetics, limnology, 
ology, physiology, experimental psychology, zoology. 


also possible for the General Assembly create 
committees, mixed commissions, involving cooperation between 
sections the Union between separate unions other 
national organizations. present three mixed commissions exist 
within the union: Applied Ecology (President: Boyko, Israel) 
Biological Control Agricultural Pests (President: 
sky, Photobiology (President: Hollaender, 
There are addition three Commissions Nomenclature (for 
bacteriology, botany and zoology, respectively). 


identical with particular International Societies Associations, 
the officers which are the same time the officers the 
responding section. Thus, the Biometric Society functions the 
Biometric Section the International Association for 
Plant Taxonomy and Nomenclature constitutes the Subsection for 
Plant Taxonomy and Nomenclature. Other cases coincidence 
are: International Society for Plant Geography 
(Subsection for Geobotany), International Organization for Paleo- 
botany (Subsection for Paleobotany), International Society for 
Cell Biology (Section Cellular Biology), International 
ciation Limnologists (Section Limnology), International 
Association Microbiologists (Section Microbiology), 
national Association Botanical Gardens (International Botani- 
cal Gardens Commission Botanical Section). Other international 
associations which are planning status within the are 
under consideration are the process formation. 
tional Associations are bona fide societies which individuals 
(in most cases) belong and pay dues. 


The officers IUBS include the president, vice-president, 
secretary, treasurer, and secretary-general. These together with 
two representatives from each the three divisions, constitute 
the Executive Committee. The president and vice-president are 
elected for the period between two General Assemblies and may 
re-elected for second term. The other officers may 
elected for several terms. The representatives Divisions are 
elected for two terms each, one representative each Division 
being replaced each General Assembly. The present officers 
the Union are: President, Sven 
President, Ralph Cleland (Indiana); Secretary, Ulrich 
(Paris); Treasurer, Lanjouw (Utrecht); Secretary-General, 
Montalenti (Naples). The other members the Executive 
Committee are: Division Botany, Chouard (Paris), Rous 
seau (Montreal); Division Zoology, Handschin (Basle), 
(London), Gaillard (Leiden). 


Activities. Although the opportunities for international 
operation the biological field are almost limitless, the program 
IUBS perforce limited its financial resources. Its income 
derived primarily from the adhering countries the form 
dues, and from UNESCO, via ICSU. The dues are determined 
each country, which decides how many “units contribution 
200 Swiss francs keeping with the importance that 
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country the field biology. Until the recent reorganization, 
the States was content contribute four units (less than 
$200), and this still the contribution which the Govern- 
ment makes the union. However, the National Research Coun- 
cil, the body this country, has recently undertaken 
raise and guarantee the payment units contribution 
(4000 Swiss francs, about $920). The total income dues 
from adhering countries for 1954 was $5336, very small amount 
with which conduct organization with great potential 
activity. Because its small operating budget, cannot 
pay any its officers and does not even have money enough 
pay travelling expenses the semi-annual meetings the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

addition income from dues, IUBS receives from ICSU 
share the subvention which made this organization 
UNESCO. 1955 IUBS received from this source $28,500, but 
scheduled receive for 1956 only $18,000. this contri- 
bution which enables carry the bulk its activities. 
brief résumé some the activities IUBS follows. 

The union exerts influence through the actions taken 
and resolutions adopted its General Assemblies. single 
example, the General Assembly Rome passed resolution re- 
questing set international committee investigate 
the possible hazard mankind atomic radiation, being felt 
that the investigation this subject should the hands 
purely scientific body such ICSU rather than political body 
such the U.N., organization such 
UNESCO. expressing judgments regarding international ques- 
tions concern biologists, exerts important influence 
the course events affecting the life sciences. 

The union, mostly through its sections, sponsors 
nishes some subsidy for international congresses. The IUBS spon- 
sors greater variety congresses than any other union. The 
following congresses, sponsored IUBS, are scheduled for the 
near future: 1956: Limnology Entomology (Mont- 
real); Developmental Biology (Providence, 1957: Cell 
Biology (St. Andrews, Scotland) Microbiology (Frankfort, Ger- 
many). 1958: Zoology (London); Biometry (Canada) Genetics 
(Montreal) Ornithology (Helsinki). 1959: Botany (Montreal) 
Limnology (Austria); (Probably Developmental Biology, Micro- 
biology, Entomology). 

The IUBS also sponsors and helps support various inter- 
national symposia colloquia, which relatively small num- 
ber experts meet compare notes and share recent findings. 
The following symposia are scheduled for 1956: Genetics (Tokyo) 
Comparative biology aquatic species (Roscoff), Immunomicro- 


biological standardization (Milan); Problems 


(La Jolla); Mutation man (Copenhagen) Cytodifferentiation 

Three symposia are proposed for 1957, four for 1958 and four 
for 

The union also has publication program. publishes 
proceedings symposia, well various indices (e.g., the In- 
dex Herbariorum, Index Geneticists, Index Zoologists). The 


Union also contributes the support such international publi- 
cations Année Biologique, Biological Abstracts and the Zoo- 
logical Record. Beginning with 1955 the union publishing 
“News-letter.” Publications the union may obtained from 
the Secretary Professor Ulrich, Laboratoire Physi- 
ologie Végétale, Sorbonne, rue Victor Cousin, Paris 

addition these publications, certain sections (International 
Societies) publish journals other materials. Thus the Bio- 
metric Society publishes “Biometrica,” the International Associa- 
tion for Plant Taxonomy and Nomenclature issues “Taxon,” the 
International Society for Cell Biology publishes “Experimental 
Cell Research” and the “International Review Cytology.” Many 
other international periodicals monograph series are sponsored 
the various subdivisions 

Another function the support international 
research projects situated various centers. 
which have received measure support the last two years 
are the Type Culture Collection Drosophila (at Pavia), the 
Serological Museum (at Rutgers University), the Collection 
(at Louvain), and the International 
Bureau Human Genetics (at Copenhagen). The union has also 
been given the responsibility (through its Microbiological Sec- 
tion) allocating various microbial type culture collections the 
funds appropriated through ICSU for that purpose. 

This summary the activities all too brief and 
incomplete. When one considers that the organization must func- 
tion international level with total budget $25,000 
$35,000 may first seem incredible that able carry 
program any significance whatever. The union serves, how- 
ever, point crystallization which tends attract other 
sources support. The fact that can depend entirely 
tary services and pays salaries factor real importance, 
the willingness the various governments pay travelling 
expenses delegates the General Assemblies. The interna- 
tional societies which have become integral parts the union also 
bring enlarged support for broadened program. result, 
the financial nucleus contributed governments and UNESCO 
has drawn other money and the total program has become 
considerable one. 

The international unions have unique opportunity 
the cause science and establish friendly and cooperative 
relationships between the nationals various countries. the 
one hand, they are the work scientists themselves and they are 
able attract into their service scientists the very highest 
standing. the other hand, they are entirely and completely 
nonpolitical character and enjoy therefore position 
pendence which organizations such UNESCO, FAO and WHO 
cannot enjoy. Decisions and plans can based upon scientific 
merit and feasibility alone, and not have influenced 
considerations geography, nationality other political concern. 
The unions, including the should look forward 
increasingly important role international affairs they are 
supported and encouraged the individual scientists the 
world. 


Arctic Institute North America 


opportunities northern research are appealing more 

and more workers the field science. The advantages 
working nature’s own “cold room” are many and varied. Cer- 
tain problems geology, geophysics and oceanography can 
adequately studied only the polar regions and what true 
them true also the realm the biological sciences. 

Special factors—extreme cold, long periods sunlight and 
recent glaciation, the relatively small number plant 
animal species, and the teeming waters—offer opportunities 
for novel and challenging experimentation. addition, 
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area little known almost ali detailed scientific data are 
value. The phase geographical exploration the North 
drawing close, but the era scientific exploration just 
beginning. 

The great impetus northern development all kinds—sci- 
entific, industrial, strategic—came with World War and the 
advent long range aircraft. The former brought numbers 
young men into the North and challenged them meet stiff 
environmental problems; the latter rendered vast regions 
accessible for the first time. Here was opportunity for science 


4 


Lake Bennett the Alaska-Canada Border 


lay foundations for the orderly development new and 
promising region. 


The Arctic Institute North America was founded 1945 
group Canadian and U.S. scientists advance the objective 
study the North American Arctic and Subarctic. was 
established with the recognition that most the problems 
met are common Alaska, northern Canada and Greenland, and 
economy effort could achieved treating the region 
whole. private group, the Institute could cut across na- 
tional lines and quickly muster the best advice available 
given problem. Its Board Governors, like its founders, has 
been drawn from both sides the national boundary, and 
Greenland has been represented Danish member. The Insti- 
tute incorporated both Canada and the United States and 
maintains offices both countries. fact, well name, the 
Arctic Institute North American organization. 


From the beginning, the Institute has served integrating 
function for the various groups—private and governmental—con- 
cerned with polar research. addition has provided “tools” 
for all northern workers. One the first problems present 
itself was the need for bibliography arctic literature. Under 
contractual arrangements with the departments the Army, 
Navy and the Air Force, the Institute compiled comprehensive 
bibliography, six volumes which have now been published 
the Government Printing With Volume preparation 
Arctic Bibliography current basis and the backlog old 
unlisted material rapidly diminishing. Emphasis recent 
volumes has been the human factor the North, including 
problems health and environmental adaptation cold cli- 
mates. The content Russian, Scandinavian and other foreign 
publications easy grasp the English abstracts. 


Another “tool” for northern workers the recently published 
Arctic Research, analysis thirty-five experts the present 
status northern science and the most pressing problems 
each discipline. Made possible grant from the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund, the book can provide helpful background for 
long-range scientific planning. the biological sciences such 
Freeman discuss problems marine ecology, botany, wildlife 
research and entomology. all, Arctic Research contains nine 
papers devoted problems biology. 


the same time, the Arctic Institute has conducted active 
program field research embracing over 200 projects. These 
range from small-scale, highly specialized efforts often com- 
pleted one season large expeditions embracing many 
aspects science and involving number investigators over 
period months even years. More than 100 the projects 
which field work has been completed fall within 
cal disciplines. 


number botanical surveys have been conducted various 
parts the North, and there have also been such projects 
Calvin Heusser’s work with pollen profiles from muskeg deposits, 
and Donald Lawrence’s studies the development vegeta- 
tion deglaciated terrain. Among others the ficld ecology, 
William Boyd the University Georgia has carried out 
ecological and taxonomic survey microorganisms the vicinity 
Point Barrow, Alaska, under both summer and winter condi- 
tions. Elwood Montgomery Purdue has studied the ecology 
the insects the Arctic Alaska, while Reese 
Sailer observed the correlation accumulated precipitation data 
with mosquito abundance Alaska. 


mammalogy, representative projects include the continued 
study the life history the Pacific walrus Francis Fay 
the University British Columbia, and studies lemming 
ecology Frank Pitelka the University California and 
Thompson the University Missouri. Marine biology 
has been represented eighteen projects and ornithology 
twelve. The men and women who conducted 
tions have been drawn from institutions twenty-five states and 
four provinces, Alaska and Hawaii, and the United King- 
dom and six European countries. 


Much the biological work sponsored the Arctic Insti- 
tute has been carried out the Arctic Research Laboratory the 
Office Naval Research Point Barrow, Alaska, the northern- 
most laboratory U.S. soil. This unique installation with its 
natural conditions close range, and affording opportunities 
for study virtually every branch biology. The Institute 
continues responsible for assisting the Office Naval Re- 
search the development the scientific program 
Laboratory, which operated the University Alaska. 
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The Arctic Institute was founded with the support the Na- 


tional Research Councils the United States and Canada, and 


the Carnegie Corporation New York. Much its support 
date has come from agencies the U.S. and Canadian gov- 


under contractual arrangements for specific research 
tasks, contributions have also been made the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund, the Sir Frederick Banting Fund and corporate 
and individual donors. determined effort being made 
the base financial support. 

Through its journal, Arctic, the Institute brings timely articles 


northern research its members and others. Articles 


merit which are too long specialized for Arctic can in- 
cluded the Institute’s newly established Technical Series. Spe- 
cial bulletins, such Science Alaska (1952) and Arctic Re- 
search (1956) are published from time time. The Institute 
also maintains library and map collection its headquarters 
Montreal. 

The Arctic Institute North American young and grow- 
ing organization, which has assumed enormous task. far, 
spite its youth, has accomplished much which should 
prove value the advancement northern science. 


The Biology Department Brookhaven 
National Laboratory 


HOWARD CURTIS, Chairman, Biology Department 


ROOKHAVEN National Laboratory regional research 

center for fundamental and applied research the nuclear 
sciences and related subjects, and integral part the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s nationwide program. The major 
objectives the Laboratory are: (1) seek new knowledge 
the nuclear and other related sciences; (2) encourage 
appropriate use its facilities qualified scientists university 
and other laboratories, primarily the Northeast; (3) assist 
the Atomic Energy Commission the solution specific prob- 
lems; (4) aid the training scientists and engineers 
nuclear science 


The Laboratory was established cooperative post-war ven- 
ture recognition the necessity for large and expensive equip- 
ments and concentrations scientific manpower for the success- 
ful prosecution nuclear research. Like the other national labo- 
ratories the Commission, Brookhaven operated under contract 
private institution, this case Associated Universities, Inc. 
This non-profit educational corporation serves agency 
through which universities and other institutions can cooperate 
with one another and with the Government further research and 
education. The governing body the corporation Board 
Trustees made one scientist and one administrative officer 
from each nine sponsoring universities, namely, Columbia, Cor- 
nell, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Massachusetts Institute Tech- 
nology, Princeton, University Pennsylvania, University 
Rochester, and Yale. 


The scientific program Brookhaven intended primarily 
employ the facilities the Laboratory and the skills its staff 
the pursuit scientific information, leaving largely others 
the specific application that knowledge. majority the 
work lies the realm “fundamental” research, which seeks 
primarily the discovery new facts nature and which has 
always been the ultimate source most important new applica- 
tions scientific knowledge. 

Thus the basic concept the Laboratory cooperative 
enterprise. has been found necessary have full-time 
staff who can maintain active research program with the 
facilities and completely familiar with their operation and 
potentialities. The remainder the research carried 
visitors who may stay from few days several years. Some 
these are university professors leave, some postdoctoral fellows, 
some graduate students and some who arrange spend one 
two days week the Laboratory. Some the younger staff 
members, who have not established university connection, are 
given term appointments for few years, after which time they 
are expected obtain permanent post university. For 
these latter persons the Laboratory acts postdoctoral training 
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center where person has opportunity develop research 
program which then takes university. these methods 
active exchange personnel established between the Labo- 
ratory and the universities. 

Graduate students are accepted only after they have completed 
all course requirements. For their doctoral investigation they are 
then placed under the joint supervision member the 
Brookhaven staff and the doctoral committee the sponsoring 
university and the degree then granted the sponsoring uni- 
versity. The students are paid stipend comparable that 
good pre-doctoral fellowship. 

The facilities the Laboratory whole are difficult find 
duplicated any place the country. There large nuclear 
which used exclusively for research, the cosmotron 
which generates protons billion electron volts energy, the 
second largest the world, two cyclotrons, two Van der 
generators, “gamma field” which 10-acre field with very 
large radioactive cobalt source the center where plants and 
trees can grown under continuous gamma irradiation, and 
wide variety other research tools. mammoth new accelerator 
under construction which will accelerate protons energies 
about 3-billion electron volts. Not the least the assets the 
Laboratory excellent research library. 

The Laboratory took over Camp Upton, which had been 
induction and rehabilitation center during the war. The 
camp building were made over into laboratories 
wherever possible, and these temporary quarters are being gradu- 
ally replaced with permanent buildings. 

The research the Laboratory carried the departments 
Physics, Chemistry, Engineering, Medicine, and Biology. There 
reactor department which operates and facilitates the re- 
search the nuclear reactor; and cosmotron department which 
does the same for the cosmotron. Department Instrumenta- 
tion and Health Physics develops instruments for the research 
departments and monitors the Laboratory from the point view 
radiation protection. There are, course, extensive shops, 
excellent photographic and illustration department and other 
facilities for the use the research departments. 


The Biology Department now permanent building and 
has large staff the building will accommodate—approxi- 
mately independent scientists and total staff nearly 100 
year-round basis. During the summer the activities the 
Department increase considerably. the summer 1955 there 
were visiting scientists residence and summer students. 


Each visiting scientist comes the Laboratory work with 
one more the members the regular scientific staff. The 
research program the visitor worked out consultation with 
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Biology Department, Brookhaven National Laboratory 


the staff member. This policy has been developed make sure 
that the facilities the Laboratory are utilized their fullest 
the solution the problem. many instances consultation with 
the scientific staff very important part visitor’s reason 
for working the Laboratory. 

The Laboratory has attempted facilitate the visits faculty 
members not only professional way but also personal 
way. number Laboratory apartments are available scien- 
tists and their families for periods year. addition, the 
Laboratory has usually been able help the investigators 
defraying least part his traveling and living expenses 
connection with the work. 

The summer students work with some member the regular 
visiting staff problem which assigned. They are given 
the opportunity taking part the activities the department, 
and special set tours and lectures designed acquaint 
them with the general activities the entire Laboratory. They 
are selected competitive basis from those that apply, and both 
graduates and undergraduates are accepted. 


The facilities the Laboratory lend themselves best only 
certain types research problems, and obviously this type 
which welcomed. Research which requires only “standard” 
biological apparatus such most problems taxonomy, for 
example, would not very appropriately pursued Brookhaven 
since would not utilizing the facilities the Laboratory 
their fullest extent. However, problem one these fields 
required the use radioactive tracers, for example, which were 
not available the investigator’s home institution, then would 
entirely appropriate. 


Thus close liaison maintained with the universities both 
through the visiting scientists and through the staff members 
who leave the laboratory accept faculty appointments. addi- 
tion, number Laboratory staff members take leaves absence 
order spend some time some university this country 
abroad. addition, close liaison maintained with the 
Government laboratories such the National Bureau Stand- 
ards, Department Agriculture, and State Experiment Sta- 
tions. 

The work currently progress the Biology Department 
general divides itself into two categories. The first study 
the biological effects ionizing radiations and the uses these 
radiations tools for the study biological problems. The sec- 


ond the use isotopes for studies living processes. The 
research not confined these categories interesting 
side lines are followed up. 


None the work the department classified and all 
published the regular scientific journals. 


The members the present scientific staff and their research 
fields are follows: Augenstine, Radiation effects large 
molecules; Bergeron, Salt and water metabolism 
Crump, Biostatistics; Curtis, Aging effects radiation, 
neutron measurements, carcinogenic action radiation; Drop- 
kin (U.S.D.A.), Nematode research, use radiation for 
tode control; Fluke, Study large molecules particle 
bombardment and ultraviolet irradiation; Fuller, Com- 
parative biochemistry photosynthesis, biochemistry related 
cellular structure; Gibbs, Photosynthesis, carbohydrate fer- 
mentation; King, Radiation genetics Drosophila; 
Klein, metabolism, effects radiation erythrocytes, en- 
docrinology; Konzak, Plant breeding, genetics; Kosh- 
munological studies with labeled antigens; Nims, Radiation 
chemistry solutions, physiological effects radiations; 
Quastler, Mammalian radiobiology; Saunders, Hereditary 
diseases animals, pathology; Schwinghamer, Radiation 
plant pathology; Shapiro, Plant morphogenesis, coordinator 
cooperative radiation mutation program; Sherman (on leave 
from Brown University), Radiation biochemistry; Smith 
(on leave from Cornell University), Plant genetics and cytology; 
Sparrow, Radiation cytogenetics and morphology plants; 
Speirs (on leave from Jackson Memorial Laboratory), 
docrinology, hematology; Steele, Endocrine control carbo- 
hydrate metabolism; Steffensen, Physiological cytogenetics; 
Swanson, Kidney function; and Woods, Nucleic acid 
metabolism, quantitative cytochemistry. 


addition this staff there are number postdoctoral 
fellows, large visiting staff scientists who spend varying 
ods time the Laboratory, and the summer staff. 


Each year the Biology Department sponsors symposium 
some timely topic biology. The eighth symposium was held 
1955 the topic “Mutation” and more than 300 scientists 
attended. The 1956 symposium, held May 21-23, was “Genetics 
Plant Breeding.” addition, number smaller conferences 
are held the Laboratory specialized topics the need arises. 
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The lowa Lakeside Laboratory 


KING, Director 


lowa Lakeside Laboratory located tract about 

one hundred acres the west shore Lake West Okoboji 
Dickinson county, The region lies east the Great 
Plains the Missouri valley drainage area, near the boundary 
between the humid east and the dry west. just north 
the terminal moraine the most recent glacial advance, and 
shows typical knob and kettle topography interspersed with many 
bodies water. Lake West Okoboji has sufficient area (3,700 
acres) and depth (135 feet) make favorable for the study 
the physical and chemical side limnology, well the 
animals and plants typical deep lakes. There are several 
shallower lakes nearby: Spirit (5,600 acres), East Okoboji 
(1,800 acres), Silver (1,000 acres), and exceptional number 
smaller bodies water, including hanging bogs and large 
variety glacial kettle holes. Some the latter contain 
permanent ponds; others have ponds which dry sooner 
later during the summer. They offer excellent opportunity 
for the study animals and plants which live under these 
conditions. 

Some good stands tall-grass prairies persist the flat- 
lands, while elements short-grass vegetation occur 
knobs; oak woods flourish protected slopes. Many Great 
Plains insects have their eastern limits distribution the 
Vicinity, and unusual species ants are found the knobs 
and the prairies which have remained undisturbed. 

The Laboratory was established 1909 alumni the State 
University Iowa under the leadership Professor Thomas 
Macbride, and now one the educational institutions con- 
trolled the Iowa State Board Regents. General administra- 
tion the Laboratory conducted Dean Bruce Mahan 
the State University Iowa Extension Division. Scientific 
Advisory Board, made representatives the three co- 
state schools including Bragonier and 
lowa State Teachers College, and King and Thorne 
the State University Iowa, advises the educational and 
scientific policies the Laboratory. 
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The Laboratory staffed members the biological facul- 
ties the three institutions which join its operation. The 
course work offered the annual ten week summer session 
differs somewhat from year year, depending the interests 
the staff members and those the students. For 1956 (June 
August 17) the following courses are listed: Protozoology, 
Danforth the Illinois Institute Technology; Field 
Biology, King, State University Iowa; Plant Taxonomy, 
Thorne, State University Iowa; Helminthology, 
Ulmer, Iowa State College; Morphology the Algae, Dodd, 
Iowa State College; Aquatic Biology, Bovbjerg, State Uni- 
versity Iowa; Biology the Bryphytes, Wittlake, Iowa 
State Teachers College; and Field Mycology, Lois Tiffany, 
Iowa State College. Advanced students are encouraged start 
continue investigation offering Independent Study and 
Research. 

The Laboratory was first housed wooden building, but 
1936 C.C.C. Biological Survey Camp built four laboratories, 
library, boat house, steps leading down the lake, pump 
house, and four cottages. The new buildings were made split 
glacial boulders, and placed that they harmonize with the 
topography the land and general surroundings. 
ings, new and old, are located two groups; one made 
cottages, dining hall, and custodian’s residence; 
library and laboratories. Each the laboratories has large 
concrete tanks supplied with untreated lake water. 

The region offers opportunities for physiographic studies the 
action waves, wind, water currents and ice, well the 
interpretation the lakes themselves with their bordering 
moraines, marshes, kames and kettles. The lake borders, 
sloughs and drainage ditches teem with aquatic life; the algal 
vegetation rich, with hundreds species. Protozoa, micro- 
crustacea, rotifers, gastropods, gastrotichs, insect larvae and 
aquatic seed plants are abundant: adequate herbarium 
for studies the local 

Many biological investigations have been conducted the 
Laboratory: partial list the earlier publications include 
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papers various phases botany, zoology, orni- 
thology, each limnology and geology, and conservation. 
Approximately two-thirds these were published the Pro- 
ceedings the lowa Academy Science Studies Natural 
History; the other third appeared journals more general 
distribution, from the Anatomical Record the Zeitschrift fur 
wissenschaftliche Zoologie. During the summer 1950, group 


mosses, under the leadership Professor Henry Conrad 
formerly Grinnell College. This “Moss Clinic”, which 
cluded college teachers and others from widely scattered parts 
the United States, was continued through the summer 1954, 
During the last ten years studies Algae, plant 
distribution and taxonomy, limnology, parasite life proto. 
zoology, fish movement, myrmecology and various other aspects 


investigators met the Laboratory for special work the biology have predominated. 


The Kellogg Gull Lake Biologica! 
Station Michigan State University 


STAFSETH, Director and MOROFSKY, Resident Director 


Allegan State Forest, resembling strikingly certain areas the 
Upper Peninsula, lies miles the northwest. The Barry State 
Game Area and Yankee Spring are miles the north. Lake 
Michigan with its famous dunes about miles the west. 

The Kellogg Station covers 1,500 acres and consists the 
following land unit: (1) The Kellogg estate, the main 
campus the biological station, covers acres hilly, 
beautifully landscaped lawn and acres orchard and wood- 
land. hill overlooking Gull Lake, stands the mansion that 
was Mr. Kellogg’s home. This now the main building 
the Station. large variety domestic and exotic trees and 
shrubs add the enchantment this delightful campus. 

(2) The Kellogg Bird Sanctuary, 180 acres. This in- 
cludes Wintergreen Lake. During the fall thousands wild 
Canada Geese and thousands wild ducks may seen the 
lake. Many pairs wild ducks and geese nest the sanctuary 
every year. Captive flocks several species swans, geese and 
ducks are maintained the lake and many them breed 
there. Ornamental pheasants, native grouse, quail, wild turkeys, 
hawks, owls and eagles are kept the aviary pens and cages. 
Numerous bird houses, feeders and plantings various trees and 
shrubs demonstrate methods attracting birds and furthering 
wildlife conservation. Exhibits are maintained the museum 
and aquarium. Records birds and other animals Kalamazoo 
County have been studied the Kellogg Bird Sanctuary for 
many years. 

(3) The Kellogg Farm, 832 acres. are demon- 
strated approved practices livestock and poultry management, 
soil building and conservation. This area utilized various 
departments Michigan State University studying ecological 
succession plants and animals. Using both submarginal and 
improved types soil, many important relationships between 
plants and animals, depending such habitats can readily 
illustrated. Additional adjoining land, 200 acres, 
leased for studies nutrition, cooperative project between 
the American Dairy Service Association and Michigan State 
University. Feeding soils produce more nutritious crops for 
animal feed has been the purpose these experiments. 

(4) The Kellogg Forest, 485 acres. This forest was 
donated Michigan State University for the purpose demon- 
strating conservation and use badly eroded land. the 
Kellogg Station are found all the varieties evergreens that will 
grow this region plus large variety domestic and exotic 
deciduous trees and shrubs. The Forestry Department 
gan State University carrying out multiple-use program, 
cluding growing trees for wood products, research 
tion. creek, which has proved one the finest trout 
streams southern Michigan, runs through this area. 

addition the station land proper, tract 200 acres 
containing bog lake, small stream, tamarack swamp with ad- 
joining highland, has been made available for use the Station 
through the courtesy Mr. Fred Sheriff, Sr. This tract has 
proved great value the field courses the Station. 


Kellogg Gull Lake Biological Station Michigan 

State University located the north shore Gull Lake 
Kalamazoo County southwestern Michigan. Kalamazoo County 
separated from Lake Michigan Van Buren County the 
west and from Indiana St. Joseph County the south. Its 
highest elevation 1,040 ft. above sea level and its lowest 
735 ft. where the Kalamazoo River leaves the county the north. 
The soil may classified into two broad types, “Hardwood forest 
soils” and “prairie However, the U.S.D.A. lists some 
thirty different soils this county the basis soil surveys. 


the immediate vicinity are many lakes, ponds, streams and 
various types swamps. would expect from 
this variety soils and water, Kalamazoo County outstanding 
for its flora, 1,749 different species, varieties and forms being 
listed “Flora Kalamazoo County, Michigan Vascular Plants.” 
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Reference has already been made the rich highly 
diverse flora this region. abundant variety other forms 
life also available for study. The Kellogg Biological Station 
has six-week and nine-week summer session which courses 
for undergraduate and graduate credit may taken the 
following: Microbiology, Botany and Plant Pathology, Ento- 
mology. Fisheries and Wildlife, Parasitology and Zoology which 
includes Nature Study, Ornitholegy, Invertebrate Zoology and 
Ichthyology. 

1955 Geography and Education were added the cur- 
riculum. This has proved excellent base for the teaching 
geography, especially field geography. Excellent examples 
diverse rural and urban geography are available this area. 
The variety glacial terrain, soil types, drainage conditions and 
slope offer the students abundance material for study. The 
cities Battle Creek and Kalamazoo, well towns, villages 
and resort areas, facilitate urban observation and mapping. 

The College Education Michigan State University 
cooperating with the Biological Station providing unique 
and highly effective training program for science teachers and 
prospective science teachers the elementary and 
secondary school levels. Three such courses may taken for 
graduate credit. 

Until now the major emphasis has been teaching during the 
summer sessions. Facilities are available for research and these 
facilities will increased fast funds and time will permit. 


The manor house, already mentioned, provides housing for 
women, food services, laboratories and classrooms for micro- 
biology, education and geography, recreation hall and office for 
the Resident Director. Immediately the west the manor 
house temporary building containing four laboratories, two 
for botany, one for zoology and nature studies and one for 
parasitology. Also the main campus are: (1) boathouse and 
laboratory for fisheries and wildlife, (2) modern and com- 
modious greenhouse, with headhouse with facilities for studies 
botany, plant pathology, mycology, (3) laboratories for ento- 
mology, (4) new men’s dormitories, made possible the Kellogg 
Foundation 1955 accommodate men, (5) faculty housing, 
some which consists house trailers, and (6) house trailers 
for use married students. hill, overlooking Wintergreen 
Lake, two-story building that used for ornithology and 
the aquatic studies the various departments. 

Thus, there the “Water Wonderland” Central Michi- 
gan, unexcelled opportunities and extraordinary facilities for the 
study biology, fisheries and wildlife, geography and science 
teaching methods, undergraduate and graduate levels. The 
location the Station provides seclusion for those who desire it, 
and the same time, there are near-by cities, towns and villages 
with churches, medical services, theaters and stores meet 
variety needs. facilities for such activities 
swimming, boating, fishing, tennis and other sports are available 
the Station. 


the 


Future international and foreign scientific meetings 
interest biologists include: 


(i) 7th International Congress Animal Husbandry. 
Madrid, Spain. May 1956. Administrative Secre- 
tary, European Association for Animal Reproduction, Via 
Quintino Sella 54, Rome. 

(2) 2nd International Conference Plant Protection. 
Fernhurst, Sussex, England. June 1956. The Con- 
ference Secretary, Plant Protection, Ltd., Curzon St., 
London, W.1. England. 

(3) 5th General Assembly and 6th Technical Meeting, 
International Union for the Protection Nature. 
Edinburgh, Scotland. June 1956. Mr. Jean Paul 
Harroy, Intern. Union for the Protection Nature, rue 
Montoyer, Brussels, Belgium. 

(4) Agricultural Institute Canada, Canadian Agri- 
cultural Economics Society, Agricultural Pesticide 
Technical Society, Canadian Phytopathological So- 
ciety, Canadian Society Agronomy, Canadian 
Society Animal Production, Canadian Soil Science 
Society, Annual Meetings. Toronto, Canada. June 
1956. Department Agriculture, University Toronto, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

(5) 3rd International Congress Physio-Pathology 
Animal Reproduction and Artificial Insemination. 
Cambridge, England. June 1956. Dr. Joseph Ed- 
wards, Director, Production Div., Milk Marketing Board, 
Thames Ditton, Surrey, England. 

(6) Symposium Comparative Biology Aquatic 
Species, Intern. Union Biological Sciences. Roscoff, 
Brittany, France. June 1956. Dr. Montalenti, 
Instituto Genetica, Napies, Italy. 

(7) International Union Forestry Research Organiza- 
tions, 12th Congress. Oxford, England. July 1956. 
Secretariat Union, viale delle Terme Caracalla, Rome, 
Italy. 

(8) International Congress Developmental Biology, 

sponsored the Intern. Institute Embryology the 

Intern. Union Biological Sciences. Providence, Rhode 
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Island. July 23-26, 1956. Dr. Paul Weiss, Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research, 66th St. and York Ave., 
New York 21, N.Y. 

(9) 2nd International Symposium the Cellular Basis 
Differentiation, Intern. Union Biological Sciences. 
Providence, Rhode Island. July 27-31, 1956. Dr. Paul 
Weiss, address above. 

(10) 13th International Limnological Congress, Intern. As- 
sociation Limnology. Finland. July 
1956. Dr. Luther, Snellmansgatan 36, Helsinki, 
Finland. 

(11) 20th International Physiological Congress. Brussels, 
Belgium. July 1956. Prof. Reuse, 
Faculte Medicine Pharmacie, 115 Boulevard 
Waterloo, Brussels, Belgium. 

Copenhagen, Denmark. August 1-6, 1956. The Univer- 
sity Institute for Human Genetics, 14, Copen- 
hagen Denmark. 

(13) Symposium Mutation Man, Intern. Union Bi- 
ological Sciences, Copenhagen, Denmark. August 1-6, 1956. 
Instituto Genetica, Vai Mezzocannone Naples, Italy. 

(14) 10th International Congress Entomology, Intern. 
Union Biological Sciences. Montreal, Canada. August 
17-25, 1956. Mr. Downes, Secretary, Science Service 
Bldg., Carling Ave., Ottawa, Canada. 

(15) 6th International Congress Soil Science. Paris, 
France. August 1956. Secretary-General, 
Comite d’Organisation Congress 1956, rue Penthievre, 
Paris 8e, France. 

(16) British Association for the Advancement Science, 
Annual Meeting. Sheffield, England. August 
1956. The Secretary, BAAS, Burlington House, London 
England. 

(17) International Congress Anthropological and 
Ethnological Sciences. Philadelphia, Pa. September 1-9, 
1956. Dr. Wm. Fenton, Div. Anthropology and Psy- 
chology, National Research Council, Washington 25, D.C. 

(18) 8th International Congress for the History Science, 
and 4th General Assembly the Intern. Union for the 
History Science. Florence and Milan, Italy. Septem- 
ber 1956. Prof. Vasco Ronchi, Director 
Nazionale Ottica, via San Leonardo 79, Florence, Italy. 

(19) International Paleontological Union. Mexico, 
Mexico. September 1956. International Paleontologi- 
cal Union, c/o Dr. Vokes, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore 18, Md. 
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(20) International Genetics Symposium, organized Science 
Council Japan under the auspices the Intern. Union 
Biological Sciences. Tokyo and Kyoto, Japan. Septem- 
ber 1956. Secretary, Intern. Genetics Symposium 
1956, Science Council Japan, Ueno Park, Tokyo. 

(21) 14th International Dairy Congress, Intern. Dairy 
Federation. Rome and Milan, Italy. September 
1956. Dr. Pittoni, General Secretary, c/o Comitato 
Italiano per Latte Derivati, Via Guidubaldo Del Monte 
24, Rome, Italy. 

(22) United Nations Education, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, General Conference. New Delhi, India. No- 
vember 5—December 1956. UNESCO, Avenue Kleber, 
Paris France. 

(23) 7th International Grassland Congress. Palmerston, 
New Zealand. December 1956. Mr. Saxby, 
Organizing Secretary, 7th Intern. Grassland Congress, 
Box 2298, Wellington, New Zealand. 


The Tissue Culture Association has announced the 1956 
Decennial Review Conference Tissue Culture, 
held October 8-12, 1956 Woodstock, Vermont. The 
Conference will under the sponsorship the Committee 
Growth the National Research Council and other supporting 
organizations. The program will consist four days devoted 
the general topics (1) Nutrition and Metabolism, (2) Mor- 
phogenesis, (3) Pathology, especially viruses, and (4) Pathology, 
especially cancer. Each day will have four sessions one and 
one-half hours each devoted (1) Studies using plant materials, 
(2) Studies using animal materials, (3) Studies collateral 
fields such microbiology, and (4) Probable future trends. 
Each session will have “framework” address chosen 
speaker, followed open discussion led two designated co- 
moderators. There will simultaneous sessions and open 
sessions for volunteer papers. Prospective auditors 
tions interested utilizing speakers from abroad should com- 
municate with the convening secretary, Dr. Philip White, 
Roscoe Jackson Memorial Laboratory, Bar Harbor, Maine. 
Foreign speakers listed the preliminary program include: 
Street, University Swansea, Wales; Roger Gautheret, 
Sorbonne, Paris, France; Willmer, Cambridge University, 
England; Wm. Schopfer, University Berne, Switzerland; Peter 
Gaillard, University Leyden, Holland; Etienne Wolff, Col- 
lege France, Paris; Honor Fell, Strangeways Laboratory, 
Cambridge, England; Moscona, Hebrew University School 
Medicine, Jerusalem, Israel; Jacoby, Cardiff, Wales; 
Maurice Chevremont, University Liege, Belgium; George Morel, 
Inst. Nat. Agronomique, Versailles, France; 
Pasteur Inst., Paris; Strangeways Laboratory, 
Cambridge, England; Charles Oberling, University Paris, 
France; Charles Lumsden, Maida Vale Hospital, London, 
England; George Klein, Karolinska Institute, Stockholm, Sweden; 
and Wilhelmina deBruyn, Netherlands Inst. for Cancer Re- 
search, Amsterdam, Holland. 


George Sarton, foremost historian science, died March 22, 
Cambridge, Mass., age Dr. Sarton was professor emeri- 
tus Harvard University the time his death; was the 
founder and Osiris; and the author many books and 
papers the history and philosophy science, including his 
monumental History Science. 


Vernon Bryson, who present program director the 
Genetic and Developmental Biology Section the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, will leave July become associate director 
and professor the Institute Microbiology, Rutgers Univer- 
sity. 

Nikolas Tinbergen the University Oxford, England, 
has been Walker-Ames professor zoology the University 
Washington, Seattle, for the spring term 1956. While 
Washington for the lectures, Dr. Tinbergen conducted field work 
the behavior some the local animals. 

Paul Burkholder, now head the Department Bac- 


teriology the University Georgia, will become Director 
Research the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, July 1956. 


Paul Waggoner, Department Plant Pathology and 
Botany, Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station, New 
Haven, has been named head new Department Climatology 
the Station. 


may interest many biologists that the sixteen 
faculty members dismissed the University 
for refusal sign loyalty oath 1950 will 
total $162,000 back pay. Following ruling the 
California Supreme Court January 1953, stating that the oath 
was illegal, the sixteen were returned their jobs. 


Fritz Lipmann, Nobel prize winner and Harvard Professor 
Biochemistry, was guest lecturer May the dedication 
the Ireland Research Laboratory, University North Dakota 
Medical School. 


The Saturday Review Literature congratu- 
lated for initiating new section science and research 
with John Lear science editor. The first issue the new 
section (March 24) contained “personality portrait” Laurence 
Snyder, outstanding geneticist, and discussion ten 
tinguished scientists future prospects science the 
important research problems that remained conquered, 
“The Soviet Scientific John Turkevish and “Why Our 
Thinkpower Trytten were two other 
interesting contributions. The most controversial article ap- 
pear was the report the Massachusetts Advisory Committee 
the Polio Vaccine. The coverage seems well planned and 
the section represents new public medium through which yet 
another group readers can kept up-to-date scientific 
developments. 


Masanori Nakaidzumi, one Japan’s leading authorities 
the biological effects radiation, has been appointed Associate 
Director the Atomic Bomb Casualty Commission, according 
announcement the National Research Council. The 
Commission, established 1947, field agency Japan for 
the study long-term effects exposure the nuclear detona- 
tions over Hiroshima and Nagasaki. operated the Na- 
tional Academy Science-National Research Council and sup- 
ported the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. Dr. Robert 
Holmes Director the Commission. Dr. Nakaidzumi recently 
retired Professor Radiology Tokyo University after 
years association with the University’s Medical School. 


Joshua Lederberg the University Wisconsin, and 
his wife, Esther, have been selected joint recipients 
the 1956 Pasteur Award the Society Illinois Bacteriolo- 
gists. The award made annually outstanding Midwestern 
microbiologists. 


Ian Tervet has been named Deputy for Scientific Activities 
the Army Chemical Corps testing center Dugway Proving 
Ground, Utah. Dr. Tervet has been Dugway since and 
before that was government research scientist plant pathology 
and university professor. 


The American Cancer Society, through the Committee 
Growth the National Research Council, has announced 328 
grants, effective July 1956, for support research. total 
$2,639,410 involved this support. 


During the 93rd Annual Meeting the National 
Academy Sciences April, thirty members and four 
foreign associates were elected. William Robbins, 
Director the New York Botanical Garden, New York, was 
reelected treasurer for four-year term. Among the newly elected 
members the Academy were: Kenneth Cole, Director, 
Laboratory Biophysics, National Institutes Health, Bethesda, 
Md.; Caryl Haskins, President, Carnegie Institution Wash- 
ington, Washington, D.C.; Albert Lehninger, Professor 
Physiological Chemistry, School Medicine, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md.; Robert Pitts, Professor Physi- 
ology, Cornell University College Medicine, New York; Karl 
Schmidt, Emeritus Curator, Department Zoology, Chicago 
Natural History Museum, Chicago, Folke Skoog, Pro- 
fessor Botany, University Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; Albert 
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Director Research, Institute for Muscle Re- 
search, Marine Biological Laboratory, Woods Mass.; 
Maurice Visscher, Professor Physiology, University 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. Among the four foreign associ- 
ates elected was Frederick Gregory, Director, Research Insti- 
tute Plant Physiology, Imperial College Science and Tech- 
London, England. 


new international journal nematological research, 
Nematalogica, has been announced. The new journal was 
organized during the 3rd International Nematology Symposium 
held Wageningen, Holland 1955. Since the initiative came 
from Dutch workers and Dutch publisher was found, edi- 
torial board four Dutch nematologists was appointed the 
delegates from other countries who participated the symposium. 
Scientists from other countries will assist these editors. The 
Editor-in-chief Schuurmans Stekhoven Deventer, 
Netherlands. The first ‘issues will contain the thirty papers 
read the Symposium, the subject which was “Plant Nema- 
todes and the Diseases They Cause.” Future issues will 
primarily concerned with nematodes agricultural importance, 
but will also include articles freeliving nematodes and general 
papers morphology, taxonomy, ecology and physiology. Articles 
medical and veterinary nematology are not present in- 
cluded the program the journal. Each volume will con- 
tain least 256 pages and will issued quarterly four 
parts. The price will Dutch Gld. 28.00 per volume (approx. 
Brill, Leiden, Netherlands. 


The 7th Annual Meeting the Animal Care Panel will 
held the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, November 
29-30, 1956. Some the subjects discussed are the 
care and diseases laboratory turtles, the diagnosis 
ment internal parasites small laboratory animals, the diseases 
monkeys, and symposium the breeding and maintenance 
pathogen-free rats and mice. Further information may 
obtained from the Secretary-Treasurer, Robert Flynn, Animal 
Care Panel, P.O. Box 299, Lemont, 


Arrangements have been made between the American 
Physiological Society and Johnson Reprint Corporation, 
New York, whereby the latter will reproduce certain vol- 
umes Physiological Reviews and the American Journal 
Physiology, which are longer available the original 
edition. Initially Johnson Reprint will publish, photo-offset, 
Volumes 19-29, 1939-49 inclusive, Physiological Reviews. Plans 
for reprinting other volumes this and the American Journal 
Physiology are being considered and exact information may 
obtained writing Henlein, Johnson Reprint Corp., 125 
East 23rd New York 10, N.Y. 


The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation has 
announced fellowship awards totaling more than $1.1 million, 
granted 275 scholars and artists. Awards Biochemistry: 
Harold Scheraga, Max Alfert, David Bonner, Allan 
Brown, Howard Schachman, Sidney Roberts, Clara Szego, 
Jacob Kaplan, Reynolds, David Shemin, Nathan 
Milton Levy, Charles Tanford, Martin Kamen, Cyril Long, 
Herbert Friedmann, Nicholas Nicolaides; Genetics: Spencer 
Brown, Melvin Green, Herman Michael Lerner; 
Microbiology: Arthur Cohen, Halbert, Adelberg, 
Harold Pearson; Biology: Huai Chiang, Elder, 
Victor Twitty, Kanjyo Sakimura, Darlington, Jr.; Botany: 
Clarence Sterling, Charles Schroeder, Ralph Emerson, John 
Curtis, Robbins, Frank Egler. 


$10 million program grants the National Fund 
for Medical Education was announced April the Ford 
Foundation. The appropriation was intended assist the 
Fund its efforts strengthen the financial support for medical 
schools throughout the country, both public and private, and 
develop new sources such support. This new appropriation 
entirely distinct from the $90 million (endowment) announced 
the Ford Foundation December 1955 for privately-supported 
medical schools. 
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The National Science Foundation has announced 167 
grants totalling $2,068,600 awarded during the quarter end- 
ing March 31, 1956, for the support basic research the 
sciences, for conferences support science, for exchange 
scientific information, for training science teachers, and for 
the support summer and short term research. This the 
third group awards made during fiscal 1956. 


Three Merck Senior Postdoctoral Fellowships 
Natural Sciences for the academic year 1956-57, have been an- 
nounced the National Research Council. 
Gifford, Jr., currently with the Experiment Station the Uni- 
versity California, Davis, will conduct research Harvard 
University under Ralph Wetmore. John Torrey, As- 
sistant Professor Botany, University California, Berkeley, 
will work differentiation vitro isolated plant cells 
the Strangeways Research Laboratory, Cambridge, England, under 
Honor Fell. David Weiss, who received renewal the 
Merck Fellowship awarded last year, will continue his research 
Oxford University, England under the direction Wells. 


Dr. Weiss working the isolation antigens tubercle 
bacilli. 


Applicants for Merck Senior Postdoctoral Fellowships must 
have Ph.D. degree the equivalent physics, chemistry 
biology. They must have had least three years postdoctoral 
professional experience their major field, only one which 
was devoted fellowship work. There are age restrictions 
but fellowships are open only citizens the United States. 


The National Science Foundation announced March 
the award 775 predoctoral graduate fellowships the 
natural sciences and allied fields for the academic year 1956-57. 
2892 applications had been received. Honorable mention was 
accorded 1366 applicants. addition the predoctoral fellow- 
ships, the Foundation also announced the names 
winners postdoctoral fellowships. the predoctoral fellow- 
ships, 296 awards were made first year graduate students, 302 
awards students the intermediate years, and 177 awards 
terminal-year predoctoral students. Recipients included 264 per- 
sons who had been NSF Fellows during the current academic year. 


The largest group predoctoral fellowships, 182, were awarded 
chemistry. Those biology included: zoology, 58; biochem- 
istry, 25; microbiology, 20; botany, 16; medical science, 14; agri- 
culture, 11; genetics, general biology, biophysics 
the postdoctoral awards, were made the life sciences. Pre- 
doctoral fellowships carry stipends $1400 for the first year, 
$1600 for intermediate years, and $1800 for the terminal year 
graduate study. Postdoctoral fellowships carry stipend 
$3400. All fellowships include additional allowances for de- 
pendents, tuition, and other normal expenses. 


announcement the National Science 
doctoral fellowship program for 1957-58 will made about 
October 1956. The postdoctoral program will 
July 15, 1956 and again October 1956. Application forms 
will become available when the programs are announced. 


The Lalor Foundation has announced the names 
successful candidates Faculty Summer Research Awards 
the Biological Sciences. The average award approxi- 
mately $1100. the awards the zoological sciences, 
were general physiology, genetics, cytochemistry and 
microbiology, insect physiology, each comparative bio- 
chemistry, embryology and endocrinology, and ecology. The 
awards the botanical sciences had plant physiology and 
mycology. Thirteen the award winners will carry 
their research their own institutions and other institutions. 
The Marine Biological Laboratory Woods Hole was chosen 
this latter group. Most the candidates are holding 
their first academic appointment. The average age the 
average number publications per man nine. The average 
salary the group tax supported institutions $5700 and 
private institutions $5200. Announcement will 
October 1956 regarding the next series faculty awards 
offered for the summer 1957. 
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The 1956-57 Mycological Society America Gradu- 
ate Fellowship has been awarded Lennart Holm, the 
Institute Systematic Botany the University Uppsala, 
Sweden. Mr. Holm, student Dr. Nannfeldt, pursuing 
doctoral studies the classification the Ascoloculares. The 
Fellowship carries stipend $750.00. 


The Society General Physiologists planning 
symposium more than average merit for the meeting 
the Society the University Connecticut August. 
The Symposium, “The Influence Temperature Biological 
Systems,” has been organized Frank Johnson Princeton Uni- 
with the following roster speakers: Ackerman al., 
Wulff. 


part the celebration the 50th Anniversary 
its founding, the Botanical Society America plans 
publish Golden Jubilee Volume the American Journal 
Botany. William Steere, Editor the Journal, chair- 
man the Golden Jubilee Volume Committee. Approximately 
papers are being contributed. Many these will appear 
regular issues the Journal and all will collected volume 
published commercial concern. Each contribution 
broad, general interest, written for persons interested 
plants rather than for professional botanists. The Committee 
hopes that the volume will appeal high school students, and 
according Dr. Steere, “even incline them consider seriously 
career plant sciences.” 


register all scientists conducting research the 
ecology the vegetation the various regions North 
America has been compiled committee the Eco- 
logical Society America, headed Grant Cottam, Univer- 
sity Wisconsin. The Committee divided the continent into 
eight districts: Northeast, Southeast, East Central, West Central, 
Northwest, and Southwest, plus Canada, and the territory 
Alaska. Some 160 scientists are listed the register and 
supplement will issued from time time. Other members 
the Committee are: Rexford Daubenmire, Claire Kucera, 
Jack McCormick, William Niering and Royal Shanks. 


program contributed papers, symposium ap- 
plied ecology and program grassland ecology are be- 
ing planned the Ecological Society America part 
the AAAS program during the New York City meeting, 
December 26-31, 1956. Murray Buell, Department Botany, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J. charge the pro- 
gram and all titles and suggestions should sent him. 


Two former presidents the Ecological Society America 
died recently: and Weese. Their necrolo- 
gies will found the June issue the Bulletin the Eco- 
logical Society America. 


The American Society Plant Physiologists, meeting 
with AIBS societies Storrs August, planning joint 
symposium with the Physiological Section the Botanical 
Society America and the American Society for Horticultural 
Science, “Naturally Occurring Growth Regulators”. Kenneth 
Thimann will chairman and topics discussed 
participants will include kinetin, gibberellic acid, lactones and 
components coconut milk. Another symposium, cosponsored 
the same three societies, but planned A.S.H.S., “Impact 
Nuclear Physics the Plant Sciences.” 


Fred Jones, plant pathologist with the U.S. Department 
Agriculture and the University Wisconsin, died April 
1956 the age 71. 


Two members the American Phytopathological Society 
have accepted new appointments. Mitchell, Camp 
Md. will become Associate Professor Plant the 
University Wisconsin, September Ist, and Gerald Thorne 
will become Professor Plant Pathology and Zoology the 
same institution, July 1956. 


Recently elected 1956-57 officers the American 
dent-elect: Barry Anson; Past-President: Samuel 
Vice-President: William Greulich; 2nd 
Batson; Program Secretary: Oliver Jones; 
Treasurer: Louis Flexner, University Pennsylvania. 


Medicine, Philadelphia Pa. 


Canadian botanists already have begun planning ior the 
9th International Botanical Congress which will held 
Montreal during August 1959. committee American 
botanists met recently New York study ways which 
Americans can cooperate with the Executive Committee 
the Congress. One the major items discussed was how 
travel foreign botanists the Congress might supported 
financially. The Committee recommended that American uni- 
versities and biological field stations consider participating 
one more the following activities, any which would assist 
foreign botanists financing their trips the Congress. 


(1) Appoint foreign botanists Visiting Professorships for 
period one year, semester, quarter, before after 
the Congress. 

(2) Invite foreign botanists give series lectures before 
after the Congress. 

(3) Appoint foreign botanists participants research projects, 

(4) Appoint foreign botanists faculty positions exchange 
professors replace faculty members sabbatical 

AIBS has been asked the Committee serve clearing 

house for the above proposals. Any institution interested 

supporting the Congress one more these ways invited 
contact the AIBS office. 


March 1955, when newly-incorporated AIBS moved from 
quarters the Annex Building the National Research Council 
the office space 2000 St. N.W., minimum amount 
floor space was rented. During the first year independent 
existence, several new projects were initiated and new contract 
work with agencies undertaken. This, course, meant the hiring 
some new staff, the majority part-time basis the need 
indicated. the spring 1956, space was available for 
expansion the original suite rooms rented. 
arrangements were made move into slightly larger office 
the same floor the same building. activity the Insti- 
tute now located separate area with sufficient working 
space and some room for expansion during the next year two. 

The officers and staff AIBS hope all biologists will 
make point visiting the Institute offices whenever 
they are Washington. The staff will happy any time 
assist with hotel travel reservations, the location 
meeting rooms Washington. The Institute offers its services 
mailing address Washington for biologists coming 
meetings, conferences, etc. hoped that with 
projects, ideas, problems, with which AIBS should con- 
cerned, will call visit the Executive Director whichever 
member the staff most involved. 


The AIBS Placement Service will again, former 
years, integral part the annual AIBS meeting for 
biological societies (University Connecticut, Storrs, August 
26-30). competent staff will hand process applications 
and arrange interviews with prospective employers. The 
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ment will located one the lounges the Student 
The Service will available, free charge, all 
registrants the convention. Those desiring complete applica- 
tion forms ahead time may AIBS Placement 
Service, American Institute Biological Sciences, 2000 St. 
Washington D.C. 


the request the Office Naval Research and the 
National Science Foundation, AIBS negotiated with the 
Genetics Society America for that Society appoint 
Committee nominate persons who would receive grants 
support travel the September 1956 Genetics Sym- 
posium Tokyo. This Committee met the AIBS 
April consider over 120 applications that had been received 
response telegrams. The following geneticists were nomi- 
nated receive grants: William Baker, University Chicago; 
Wallace Boyes, McGill University; Ralph Cleland, Indiana 
University; Comstock, North Carolina State College; James 
Crow, University Wisconsin; Joseph Gall, University 
Minnesota; John Gowen, Iowa State College; Walter 
Gregory, Cary, N.C.; Norman Horowitz, California Institute 
Technology; Hsu, Houston, Texas; William Boyd, 
Boston University School Medicine; Robert Levine, Harvard 
University; Mary Mitchell, California Institute Technology; 
Aaron Novick, University Chicago; Rhoades, University 
Hans Ris, University Wisconsin; Elizabeth 
Russell, Jackson Memorial Laboratory; Sears, University 
Missouri; Ledyard Stebbins, Jr., University California; 
Gunther Stent, University California; and Val Woodward, 
Kansas State College. Alternates recommended the Commit- 
tee included: Robert Allard, Seymour Benzer, David Bon- 
Cooper, Margaret Dickie, Norman Giles, Jr., Calvin 
Konzak, Esther Lederberg, Edward Lewis, Gustav 
Bernard Phinney, Edward Reed, Harold 
Robinson, Janice Spofford and George Yerganian. 


Individual applications for support travel interna- 
tional congresses and conferences are being received the 
National Science Foundation for the remainder the 
year. Among the meetings being supported this way 
are: 13th International Limnological Congress, Helsinki; 20th In- 
Congress, Brussels; International 
Genetics, Copenhagen; 14th International 
Dairy Congress, Rome and Milan; 7th International Congress 
Animal Husbandry, Madrid; 3rd International 
Physio-Pathology Animal Reproduction and Artificial In- 
Cambridge. (See list Across the Editor’s Desk.) 


The Annual Meeting the AIBS Governing Board 
will held August the University Connecticut, Storrs. 
will preceded meeting the AIBS Executive Com- 
mittee August 24. mid-year meeting the Executive Com- 
mittee was held Washington, May 


Response the program Visiting Lecturers, spon- 
‘sored AIBS with National Science Foundation support, 
announced the April issue the Bulletin, has been most 


gratifying. planned that the program will started 
limited basis during the summer and will into full operation 
the beginning the next academic year. number applica- 
ttions for speakers ‘have been received. Any college university 
interested having one the guest lecturers visit its campus 
invited submit application to: Executive Director, American 
Biological Sciences, 2000 St., N.W., Washington 


The AIBS Advisory Committee Biochemistry the 
‘Office Naval Research met April Atlantic City, 
‘at the Ritz Carlton Hotel. Thirteen research proposals were 
‘considered for scientific merit. Severo Ochoa Chairman 
‘this Committee. 


The AIBS Advisory Committee Physiology the 


‘Office Naval Research met, under the Acting Chairmanship 
‘of Ralph Gerard, Atlantic City April 20. Nineteen proposals 


were considered ‘this group. 
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April 14, also Atlantic City, the AIBS Advisory Com- 
mittee Biology the Office Naval Research met 
consider the scientific merits twenty-one proposals. This Com- 
mittee under the Chairmanship Frank Brown, Jr. The 
Office Naval Research will accept proposals from now until 
October 15, 1956 for consideration the next meeting this 
Committee. 


President Eisenhower, April 1956, established 
National Committee for the Development Scientists and 
Engineers. announcing its formation, President Eisenhower 
said, part: “The National Science Foundation will provide 
staff services for the Committee and provide leadership other 
departments and agencies carrying forward activities which will 
contribute solution the problem.” The National Science 
Foundation has announced the appointment Robert Clark 
Executive Secretary this Committee. Mr. Clark comes 
the Foundation from the Office Defense Mobilization, where 
has been Consultant the Executive Reserve since May 1955. 
Since 1943 has been actively identified with manpower re- 
sources some capacity. 


The National Committee for the Development Scientists and 
Engineers has Chairman, Dr. Howard Bevis, President, 
Ohio State University, and Vice-Chairman, Dr. Eric Walker, 
Dean the Pennsylvania State University Engineering and Archi- 
tectural College. Members the Committee are: Engineering: 
Thomas Chilton, President, Engineers Joint Council; 
Maynard Boring, President, American Society for Engineer- 
ing Education: Science: Bronk, President, National 
Academy Sciences; Paul Sears, President, AAAS: Educa- 
tion: Arthur Adams, President, American Council Edu- 
cation; Irvin Stewart, President, American Association Land 
Grant Colleges and State Universities; Lester Buford, Presi- 
dent, National Education Association; 
President, National Sciences Teachers Association; Leland 
Drake, President, National Association Secondary School 
Principals; Management: Cola Parker, President, National 
Association Manufacturers; Boyd Campbell, President, 
U.S. Chamber Commerce; Labor: George Meany, President, 
AFL-CIO; State and Local Governments: Hon. Arthur 
Langlie, Governor the State Washington, Chairman the 
Governor’s Conference Council State Governments; Hon. 
John Hynes, Mayor Boston, President, U.S. Conference 
Mayors; Edgar Fuller, Executive Secretary, Council Chief 
State School Officers; Humanities: Fred Eggan, Chairman 
the Board, Social Science Research Council; Howard 
Jones, Chairman, American Council Learned Societies. 


January 1956 President Eisenhower signed Executive 
Order 10650 which prescribed regulations governing the 
selection persons who have 
for enlistments units the ready reserve the Armed Forces. 
Critical occupations were listed follows: (with are limited 
those having graduate degrees, masters doctors, equiva- 
lent experience, generally not considered less than one year 
beyond bachelor degree level) Chemist*, Clinical Psychologist, 
Die Setter, Engineer Draftsman (design), Engineer Professional 
(all branches), Foreman (critical occupations only), Geologist, 
Geophysicist, Glass Blower (laboratory apparatus), Mathema- 
tician*, Microbiologist*, Nurse (professional), Orthopedic Ap- 
pliance and Lmib Technician, Osteopath, Parasitologist (plant 
Patternmaker, Pharmacologist*, Physicist*, Physiolo- 
gist Teacher, College and Vocational (critical occu- 
pations only), Teacher, High School (mathematics, physical and 
biological sciences only), Tool and Die Designer, Tool and Die 
Maker. 
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Graduate Educational Program the biological sci- 
ences basic medicine will open September 1956 the State 
University New York’s Medical Center Brooklyn. The 
Program will admit candidates for the Ph.D. degree 
initially offer work anatomy, biochemistry, pharmacology and 
physiology. Courses under the Graduate Program will taught 
Faculty members the College Medicine, but students 
cannot enrolled the medical and graduate programs the 
same time. Several teaching assistantships are available the 
new program. Requests for information and applications 
should addressed to: State University New York College 
Medicine, 462 Clarkson Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


survey now underway how each state organized 
give leadership conservation and resource-use educa- 
tion. state agency concerned with education about re- 
sources will asked complete inventory statement covering 
such things leadership, state committees, program financing, 
publications, cooperation, legislation, etc. anticipated that 
the results the study will considerable assistance 
professional organizations and foundations their efforts the 
area conservation. The study being directed Richard 
Weaver, Department Conservation, School Natural Re- 
sources, University Michigan, research grant from the 
Horace Rackham School Graduate Studies. 


The Near East College Association has announced the 
availability number teaching opportunities 
schools and colleges Greece, Lebanon and Turkey, be- 
ginning September 1956. scientific appointments six 
institutions have been announced. Each appointment generally 
for years, with salary, transportation and maintenance. Some 
positions require Ph.D.’s and some M.S. B.S. degrees. Two 
openings are available biology. English the language 
instruction. Further information may obtained from: Eliza- 
beth Ralston, Near East College Association, Worth St., New 
York 13, N.Y. 


statement about the situation Chinese students 
the United States from 1948-55 has been issued the Com- 
mittee Educational Interchange Policy the Institute 
International Education. During this seven year period $10 mil- 
lion emergency Congressional appropriations were authorized 
enable Chinese students and scholars continue with their 
education, and/or supplement the income for daily living 
that had been cut off. More than 3,600 Chinese were helped 
these funds. the approximately 1,300 Chinese students who 
chose leave this country return China, the travel expenses 
about 930 were financed whole part the 
Government. Approximately 150 Chinese, whose technical skills 
might have aided the Communists, were temporarily detained 
after 1951. However, from the summer 1955, when the deten- 
tion orders were lifted, through the end last year, only 
those detained actually chose leave the United States. 
Those closely associated with these students believe that 
means all really wanted through the “Bamboo Curtain”. 
Many were, effect, seeking form insurance against Com- 
munist pressure. trying depart and being restrained, they 
could once appease the Communists and remain the United 
States. The small booklet, from which these statements are 
taken, traces the increase Chinese students this country 
from about 1860 and the exact nature the measures used 
help them during this recent postwar crisis. The Committee 
Educational Interchange Policy located East 67th St., 
New York 21, N.Y. 


broad program research the ecological problems 
radioactive waste disposal being planned the 
University Georgia Ecological Studies, directed Eugene 
Odum the Savannah River Plant the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission. For several years broad studies the basic 
environment and populations the 200,000 acre plant reservation 
have been underway. Research assistantships are available now 
for Ph.D. candidates who are interested training radiation 
ecology. Inquiries should addressed Dr. Odum, De- 
partment Zoology, University Georgia, Athens. 


The AIBS working closely with the Commiiice 
Educational Policies (Howard Phillips, Chairman) the Na. 
tional Research Council, the production Sourcebooks 
Laboratory and Field Studies for college the 
biological sciences. The Sourcebooks are planned contain 
stimulating exercises and experiments developed and contributed 
many individual biologists. One volume will devoted 
material particularly adapted introductory courses (general 
ology, general botany, general zoology). Each the other 
sourcebooks planned will cover one group related 
biological sciences the advanced undergraduate level. Brochures 
that outline the cooperative plan complete detail have been 
sent over 18,500 biologists. Contributions will reviewed and 
selected editorial panels eminent biologists; acceptable 
contributions will published, with the Committee sponsor, 
Manuscripts should submitted not later than Jan. 1957 to: 
Committee Educational Policies, Division Biology and 
Agriculture, National Research Council, 2101 Constitution 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Graduate student assistantships are available the 
Sapelo Marine Laboratory the University Georgia, 
This station supported the Reynolds Foundation and 
has been operation two years. Four fulltime research men are 
residence, Robert Ragotzkie, Pomeroy, John Teal and 
Richard Dugdale. operational committee for the Laboratory 
McGhee, Scott, and Burkholder. Research 
estuarine water productivity special interest the Labora- 
tory. All inquiries about the Laboratory assistantships should 
addressed the Graduate School, University Georgia, 
Athens. 


The U.S. Public Health Service has announced 
procedure expedite the processing research grant ap- 
plications for those requests which not exceed $2000 plus in- 
direct costs and which not ask support for more than one 
year. Such applications will accepted and processed 
receipt and are not therefore subject the usual deadlines for 
submission prior review. Council recommendations 
expected these applications within months from the 
time submission. These procedures not apply for requests 
for supplements existing grants. Address all applications 
well requests for forms additional information to: Division 
Research Grants, National Institutes Health, Bethesda 14, Mary- 
land. 


Career Opportunities Biology, prepared 
Stevens, Executive Secretary the Biology Council the Na- 
tional Research Council, the latest contribution 
guidance literature biology. Dr. Stevens has produced 
interesting, attractive and certainly authoritative booklet. 
written challenge the curious student and sufficiently compre- 
hensive answer most questions that might asked about 
prospective careers. illustrations and striking 
cover design Donald Ritchie Barnard College much for 
the general appearance the booklet. Orders should sent 
the publishers, Row, Peterson and Company, 1911 Ridge Ave., 
Evanston, Careers priced $.48 each with 25% school 
discount, plus postage. 


The Scripps Institution Oceanography (University 
California) has announced fellowships 
the following fields: Algal Physiology, Animal Cytology, 
Bacterial Physiology, Comparative Biochemistry and Physiology, 
Evolutionary Genetics, Ichthyology, Marine Microbiology, Plank- 
ton Studies and Population Dynamics. Post-doctoral Research 
Fellowships carry stipends that vary according the experience 
the applicant. Applications for these may made any 
transcript academic record, statement research interests 
and references from three scientists. 

Graduate Fellowships, with stipends $1850 per annum, are 
awarded competitive basis. Fellows, who have teaching 
duties, must have maintained grade point average 2.25 for 
least the preceding two years study. Students distinguished 
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may petition for the remission nonresident tuition 
fees. for the Fall semester should submitted 
the preceding June 15. 

Graduate Research Assistantships are also available and for 
the first years (maximum half-time service), stipends range 
from $1728 $2046. Applications may made any time. 

limited number Visiting Professorships are available 
qualified investigators. Arrangements for appointment, lectures, 
travel expenses, etc., will made individual basis. 

Applicants for Graduate Fellowships Research Assistantships 
must qualify for admission the Graduate Division the Uni- 
California, Southern Sections. Application forms may 
obtained from the Office the Graduate Division, University 
California, Los Angeles 24, Calif. Correspondence concerning 
Professorships, Fellowships and Assistantships should ad- 
dressed to: Director, Oceanography, 
Jolla, Calif. 


The National Science Teachers Association ready 
launch new series pamphlets science teaching. 
First title the series will “Let’s Take Field Trip,” 
written Dr. Paul DeH. Hurd Stanford University. The 
pamphlets will sell for cents each six for one dollar. 


Relations between college biology departments and local 
high school teachers were considered length mem- 
bers the AIBS Committee Education and Professional 
Recruitment its winter meeting New York City. The 
Committee feels that much can done immediately and with 
little cost stimulate promising high school students con- 
sider career the life sciences. number recommenda- 
tions were made how college and university teachers can 
offer concrete help high school teachers local basis and 
individual manner. Some these suggestions are: 


(1) Colleges and universities can hold departmental open 
houses for teachers and students the community. 
Biologists can cultivate contacts with high school teach- 
ers. 

(3) High school teachers can notified professional 
meetings, lectures, and seminars the area. 

(4) Professional biologists can stimulate local industries 
conduct tours for high school teachers and students. 

(5) Professional biologists can offer help high school 
students the preparation term papers, science fair 
exhibits, 

(6) High school students and teachers can invited 
observe college biology courses and laboratories. 

(7) Colleges can schedule late afternoon and evening classes 
permit high school teachers take advanced work 
biology. 

(8) Local committees professional biologists can or- 
ganized assist high school teachers planning and 
preparation their courses. 

(9) Non-current biological journals and other publications 
can distributed high school teachers. 

(10) Equipment longer being used college biology de- 
partments can donated local high schools. 

(11) Industries can stimulated prepare and distribute 
materials that can used high school classes. 


The Committee Educational Matters the American 
Physiological Society will sponsor second Workshop the 
Teaching Undergraduate Physiology this summer the Uni- 
versity Wisconsin, Madison, from August, inclusive. 
The first Workshop was held the campus the University 
Connecticut August, 1955. 

According the Society’s plans, there will about thirty 
participants, including several discussion leaders with national 
teaching and research physiologists, selected from 
the Midwest. The discussions will concern approaches sub- 
matter, recent advances, worthwhile experiments (with 
demonstrations) and general educational problems. 
pected that the sessions will informal and lively, and that the 
participants will return their respective campuses better able 
develop the teaching physiological subject matter their 
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departments. Support from the National Science Foundation 
will make possible reimburse the participants for transporta- 
tion and from Madison, and provide their board and 
lodging without cost them while they are the campus. The 
director the 1956 Workshop Dr. Ronkin, Department 
Biological Sciences, University Delaware, Newark. 


The Library 


One copy each publication submitted for listing should 
sent the Editor, AIBS Bulletin, 2000 Street, 
Washington books published within year 
receipt will reviewed. Books marked with are 
those published Bulletin advertisers. 


ANIMAL 


Bird Life. NIKO TINBERGEN. pgs., illus. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 114 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. (1956) $2.75 


Niko Tinbergen, Britain’s outstanding 
offers Bird Life, neatly-packaged, easily-read, introduction 
the ways and habits birds. True, deals with British 
birds, but this does little detract from the usefulness the 
book for American readers. the author add much 
the appearance well the instructive value the book. 
How birds see, hear, find their food, protect themselves their 
young from enemies, communicate with each other, learn, court, 
build nests and rear young are all described interesting detail. 


The Human Heredity Handbook. AMRAM SCHEINFELD. 
276 pgs., illus. Lippincott Co., East Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (1956) $3.95 


Amram Scheinfeld’s reputation has been built his being the 
first, and nearly only, successful interpreter human genetics for 
the layman. His “The New You and Heredity” the most 
comprehensive popular work the subject. This current Hand- 
book was designed provide concise, accurate answers the 
most frequently asked questions. meant used 
parents, prospective parents, teachers, students, medical men and 
marriage counselors. the reader should need more detailed 
information than the Handbook supplies, referred “The 
New You and Heredity.” For its size, the book exceptionally 
broad coverage and quite up-to-date the recent discoveries 
and developments the field. The author has illustrated the 
text with attractive line drawings. 


Manual Elementary Zoology. BORRADAILE. 769 
gs., 554 figs. Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y. (12th edition, 1955) $4.80 


For years, through eleven successive editions, this book has 
been widely used wherever British-system zoologists taught. With 
the death the author, Yapp, the University Birming- 
ham, undertook revise and largely rewrite the original ma- 
terial. his preface, Dr. Yapp says: “In revision have 
tried produce the sort book that Borradaile would have 
made had had the training that have had; that is, 
had been student the nineteen-twenties instead the 
eighteen-nineties.” However, Dr. Yapp definitely not physi- 
ologist ecologist and the approach remains morphological. 
fact, states, unrepentant believer the type 
method the first year two the study zoology, for 
have never found anything that can replace the detailed study 
few species.” This rather different from the present-day 
approach introductory zoology America. 


*Principles Embryology. WADDINGTON. 510 pgs. 
The Macmillan Company, Fifth Ave., New York 
N.Y. (1956) $7.50 


his preface, the author states, have distributed the 
weight this book manner quite different that usual 
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textbooks embryology, with more emphasis the experi- 
mental and less the descriptive approach. fact, the 
latter have provided only the bare minimum which suffices 
make the experimental work comprehensible.” This removes 
Principles Embryology from the category introductory texts 
but makes available advanced students one the few compre- 
hensive volumes experimental embryology. The book was 
printed Great Britain and the quality the paper detracts 
somewhat from its general appearance. 


Index-Catalogue Medical and Veterinary Zoology. 
HUMPHREY, and SEGAL. 1373 pgs. United States 
Government Printing Office. For sale the Superintendent 


Documents, Washington 25, D.C. (1956) $1.50 


Insect Pests Farm, Garden, and Orchard. LEONARD 
PEAIRS and RALPH DAVIDSON. 661 pgs., 577 figs. 
John Wiley and Sons, 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
(5th edition, 1956) $8.50 


this period concern over expanding world population 
and the necessity increasing food production, the role 
destructive insects growing importance. This book, al- 
though written introductory textbook for college courses 
economic entomology, should extremely valuable extension 
workers, county agents, vocational agriculture teachers and pest 
control operators reference work. The fifth edition has been 
largely rewritten (by the junior author) because the decreased 
importance certain pests, the necessity supplying informa- 
tion about newly prominent pests and the tremendous advances 
that have been made recent years the chemical control 
insects. 


The Gardener’s Bug Book. CYNTHIA WESTCOTT. 579 pgs., 
plates. Doubleday Co., 575 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. (2nd edition, 1956) $7.50 


Recently, comic strip character Lucy, “Peanuts” fame, has 
been considering the world “bugs” and what peculiar habits 
bugs have. The Gardener’s Bug Book the nastiest habits 
bugs are given thorough airing and certainly not comic strip 
fashion. The author scientist and expert the subject. 
Her scientific accuracy clearly evident but clothed 
easy-to-read, non-scientific language. Approximately 1100 in- 
sects, mites and other animal pests that attack trees, shrubs, 
vines, lawns, flowers, fruits and vegetables home gardens are 
discussed and over 100 are illustrated. Control measures com- 
bine the latest chemical advances with long-standing cultural 
measures. 


Grasslands the Great Plains. Their Nature and Use. 


WEAVER and ALBERTSON. 395 pgs., illus. 
Johnsen Publishing Co., Lincoln Nebr. (1956) $5.00 


This the story the prairies—of the great grasslands 
North America. The story written for the general reader 
well the professional conservationist, range technician and 
The more important grasses and non-grass plants are 
described and illustrated. Seasonal plant communities, plant- 
soil relationships, the damaging effects drought forage 
production, restoration plant cover and sustained forage pro- 
duction are all discussed length. The authors are both 
acknowledged experts the subject. Dr. Weaver Professor 
Emeritus the University Nebraska, and Dr. Albertson, Chair- 
man the Department Biological Sciences Fort Hays 
Kansas State College. 


General Botany. WILLIAM TAYLOR and RICHARD 
WEBER. 376 pgs., illus. Van Nostrand Co., 120 Alex- 
ander St., Princeton, N.J. (1956) 


General Botany has been designed for introductory, one- 
semester course for biology majors for botany majors. Its 
use first courses agricultural and pharmacy schools also 


recommended the authors. The physiological and 
cal approaches are skillfully blended and well-balanced. 
illustrations Wilma Riley are skillfully executed and 
integrated with the text material. Both authors are the 
faculty Georgetown University, Washington, D.C. 


*The World Plant Life. CLARENCE 653 
pgs., illus. The Macmillan Co., Fifth Ave., New York 
N.Y. (2nd edition, 1956) $8.95 


This would the ideal book take trip around the 
United States. Not only does offer engaging introduction 
plant life but entertaining well. Prepared for the 
layman and written with minimum scientific jargon, The 
World Plant Life unfolds group after group the plant 
world until virtually all the common plants seem familiar. The 
illustrations, from the author’s extensive collection photographs 
and drawings, are numerous, appropriate and sometimes mag- 
nificent. Although the book was not written for college con- 
sumption, contains the equivaient college course plant 
taxonomy. The contents are not confined 
algae, fungi, bryophytes and ferns are included well. 
occupies exclusive niche among plant science books, the 
continued, wide popularity The World Plant 


The Harvey Lectures. Series 50. Delivered under the Auspices 
the Harvey Society New York. 421 pgs., illus. Aca- 
demic Press Inc., 125 East 23rd St., New York 10, 
(1956) $8.00 


The distinguished Harvey Lecture Series have again been 
made available book form Academic Press Inc. This volume 
contains the 1954-55 papers: Hormones the Posterior Pituitary 
Gland: Oxytocin and Vasopressin, Nobel winner Vig- 
neaud; The Metabolism the Heart, Bing; Lipoproteins. 
Human Plasma, Oncley; Control and Interrelations 
Metabolic and Viral Diseases Bacteria, André 
Intermediary Metabolism and Biological Activities Ferritin, 
Ephriam Shorr; Some Aspects the Constitution and Behavior 
Normal and Malignant Cells Maintained Continuous Cul- 
ture, George Gey; Biochemical Explorations with Bacterial 
Mutants, Davis; and The Biosynthesis Porphyrins, David 
Shemin. Two special lectures given the occasion 
Fiftieth Anniversary the Society, May 1955, are included: 
The Harvey Society—Its First Fifty Years and Its Future, 


Haven Emerson, and Osmotic Activity Relation the 


ment Water under Normal and Pathological Conditions, 
Eugene Opie. 


Soil Zoology. Edited McE. KEVAN. 512 
demic Press Inc., 125 East 23rd St., New York 10, 


(1956) $10.00 


Until recently the emphasis soil scientists has been 


chemical and geological and, occasionally, botanical. The fauna 
encountered soil and the role plays soil development 


have been largely neglected. 1955 the Easter School 


Agricultural Science the University Nottingham School 
Agriculture was devoted soil zoology and the papers presented 
that time appear now this book. The Proceedings are 
not intended provide complete textbook the subject but 
they are sufficiently diverse and comprehensive form 


foundation. Besides rather detailed discussion the 


groups animal life soil, pedology and ecology, applied 


problems, sampling and estimation, cultural methods 


ology also receive attention. 


Textbook General Physiology. PHILIP 


885 pgs. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, (5th edition, 1956) $10.50 


This the fifth edition text that has been widely used 
undergraduate and graduate physiology courses 


original publication Mitchell died shortly 
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this revised edition, and the editor’s preface, 
Boell writes: “This book (is) unique least 
reflects the author’s conviction that college 
course physiology should represent something more than 
watered-down version the mammalian physiology taught 
schools. second feature, the attempt explain 
physiological events terms the physical and chemical 
that underlie them.” All material has 
siderably reworked and modified and most the illustrations 


redrawn. 


Gestation. Edited CLAUDE VILLEE. 262 pgs., illus. 
Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation Publication, West 46th St., 
New York 36, N.Y. (1956) $5.00 


Among the many noteworthy series arranged the Con- 
ference Program the Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation has been 
one “Gestation”. The papers published this volume were 
presented the second meeting this subject, held March 
1955. usual the complete paper each speaker 
discussion appear the publication. Subjects and participants 
were: Self-Regulatory Functions During Gestation 
tion, Richter; Social Reactions Pregnant and Lactating 
Rats, Pierre Karli; Delayed Implantation Mammals, 
Enders; Morphology and Physiology the Uteroplacental Cir- 
culation, Boyd; Uteroplacental Circulation Mammals, 
Burwell; Pressures the Fetal Circulatory System the 
Sheep, Reynolds; and Distribution Arteries and 
Veins the Mammalian Placenta, Elizabeth Ramsey. 


Methods Biochemical Analysis, Volume III. Edited 
DAVID GLICK. 437 pgs. Interscience Publishers, Inc., 250 
Fifth Ave., New York N.Y. (1956) $9.50 


Under the able editorship David Glick, twelve more con- 
tributions biochemical methodology have been 
together one volume. This series Methods is, without 
doubt, the definitive work the field. Volume III contains 
chapters on: Determination Organic Phosphorus Compounds 
Phosphate Analysis; Assay Thioctic Acid; Quantitative De- 
termination Histamine; Enzymic Micro Determination Uric 
Acid, Hypoxanthine, Xanthine, Adenine, and Xanthopterine 
Ultraviolet Spectrophotometry; Use Periodate Oxidations 
Biochemical Analysis; End Group Analysis Polysaccharides; 
Use Infrared Analysis the Determination Carbohydrate 
Structure; Measurement Complex Ion Stability; Use Ion 
Exchange Resins; Analysis Metal-Protein Complexes; Appli- 
cations Metal Buffers and Metal Indicators Biochemistry; 
Determination Zinc Biological Materials; and Flame 
Photometry and Spectrometry. 


WILSON and KNIGHT. 491 pgs., illus. Harper 
Brothers, East 33rd St., New York 16, N.Y. (2nd edition, 
1956) $5.75 


The success this microbiology text, which merited its re- 
vision and re-edition this time, doubtless based its 
ability meet the needs wide variety students—those 
general science, agriculture, home economics, pharmacy, 
chemistry, and engineering. Approximately one-third the book 
devoted the fundamentals microbiology. larger portion 
deals with applications industry, agriculture, sewage, water, 
air, foods, milk and other products. The remainder the text 
concerned with infectious diseases man, animals and plants. 
Illustrations, mostly photomicrographs, have been increased and 
provided for each chapter, have been brought date. 


STOCKER. 360 pgs., illus. Cambridge University Press, 
East 57th St., New York 22, N.Y. (1956) $6.00 


Bacterial Anatomy contains the fifteen papers presented the 
Sixth Symposium the Society for General Microbiology held 
the Royal Institution, London, April 1956. The surprisingly 
concrete descriptions and experiments, well criticism and 
discussion the subject matter, should interest zoologists and 
botanists well microbiologists. Some the most vigorous 
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discussion the book turns the question 
relationship between the chromatinic bodies bacteria and the 
chromosomes higher forms. Numerous excellent electron 
photomicrographs illustrate the individual papers. 


EDWARD DODSON. 329 pgs., 159 illus. 
Saunders Co., West Washington Square, Philadelphia Pa. 
(1956) 

Few good, new textbooks genetics have appeared recent 
years. This paucity has now been remedied with Dodson’s new 
publication. Genetics contains considerably more material than 
needed for one semester course and written, “to 
present the fundamentals genetics with degree rigor, 
thoroughness and theoretical depth which will challenge the 
mettle the best students, yet with sufficient background ma- 
terial, detail and clarity exposition help their less 
gifted classmates.” For all students genetics, 
historical chapters the book should special interest. 
Not only complete translation Mendel’s famous paper 
given, but history the first days genetics, based 
original material the archives Mendel’s monastery and 
the Augustinian Order Rome. This section alone makes the 
book outstanding. format, two-color 
throughout, and many effective illustrations Frederick Beck- 
man, further the attractiveness the volume. 


Biology. RELIS BROWN. 658 illus. Heath and 
Co., Boston 16, Mass. (1956) $6.50 


Not only has the general approach introductory biology 
been undergoing considerable change recent years, but the 
presentation and appearance books the subject have 
gradually begun keep pace. This new Biology, 
Brown Lawrence College, perhaps the handsomest book 
appear the field. Designed with single column format, the 
extra wide margins contain one- two-color illustrations through- 
out most the book. These illustrations, mostly line drawings, 
are high caliber and specially designed for the new format. 
Content-wise, the text seems well-balanced, well-written, and bears 
approach midway between that found type courses and that 
principles courses. The breadth and level Biology makes 
suitable either background material for further work the 
field component general culture curricula. 


Radiation Biology. Volume III: Visible and Near-Visible 
Light. Edited ALEXANDER HOLLAENDER, with the 
Cooperation Sterling Hendricks. 765 pgs., illus. 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, 
N.Y. (1956) $10.00 


This volume concludes stupendous undertaking, the prepara- 
tion truly comprehensive modern coverage virtually all 
aspects the influences radiation upon biological systems. Al- 
though labelled three-volume series, actually comprises four 
large books. Like the predecessors the series, this volume 
made contributions from well-known authorities the field. 
Three chapters physical aspects, respectively Lumry and 
Eyring, Platt, and Withrow and Withrow, are followed four 
various aspects photosynthesis (energy efficiency, Daniels; 
mechanism, Wassink; absorption, action, and fluorescence spectra 
photosynthetic pigments, French and Young; and chlorophyll, 
Smith and Young). Nitrate reduction reviewed Burstrom, 
Hendricks, and Parker. Other topics, rather less unified con- 
cept, include seed germination (Evenari), viscosity, permeability, 
and protoplasmic streaming (Stalfelt), electrical phenomena 
vision (Riggs), invertebrate photoreceptors (Milne and Milne), 
and photodynamic action and its pathological effects (Clare). 
For many fields which have not been particularly active re- 
cent years, the interested worker will need refer the older 
standard work this field (Biological Effects Radiation, 
Duggar, ed., McGraw-Hill, 1936); but the excellent re- 
views the modern work upon the effects visible light and, 
lesser extent, infra-red radiation, will make this volume 
invaluable plant physiologists and biochemists, and general 
reference work permanent value all biologists. Bentley Glass 
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Due controversy that arose over assignment commercial booth (to the Ani- 


mal Welfare Institute) the East Lansing AIBS meetings, those AIBS officers present 
thought best cancel the booth. This action was agreeable all parties the con- 
troversy, contingent upon the publication statements the Animal Welfare Institute 
and the National Society for Medical Research future issue the AIBS Bulletin. 


These statements were set forth the aims and objectives each group. 
The views expressed each 


articles were submitted under the above agreement. 


The following 


not any way reflect the views editorial policy the AIBS Bulletin and the AIBS 


OUR hundred and fifty-eight years have passed since Machi- 
avelli summarized neatly the basic principle deceit. 
wrote: prince must take great care that nothing goes out 
his mouth that not full mercy, faith, integrity, 
humanity and religion, (but), everybody sees what you appear 
be, few feel what you are and the actions men 
the end justifies the means.” 


The practice Machiavelli’s rule deliberate hyprocrisy has 
been perfected over the years. Among the great artists our 
time have been Adolph Hitler and Joseph Stalin. 


But using beneficent mask for malicious purpose not 
limited big-time politics. occurs even the relatively 
intimate organizational affairs science. representative ex- 
ample the history the Animal Welfare Institute. 


1951 the legislatures number states were consider- 
ing laws that would make available for scientific use some 
the unclaimed and unwanted animals otherwise destined 
killed public dog pounds. New York and least, 
appeared opposing lobbyists who stated that their efforts were 
backed Roger and Christine Stevens Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
The lobbyist, Mr. Paul Stickler, later contacted the Na- 
tional Society for Medical Research behalf the Animal 
Welfare Institute. 


When the Animal Welfare Institute was formed late 1951 
its prospectus was almost the soul virtue and noble construc- 
tive purpose. The National Society for Medical Research an- 
nounced that time that though the previous underground politi- 
cal activities the proprietors the Animal Welfare Institute 
constituted grounds for suspicion and caution, the NSMR recom- 
mended that any constructive efforts the AWI for the ad- 
vancement animal welfare should welcomed. 


Unfortunately, the program the Animal Welfare Institute 
assumed predominately inflammatory character. was only 
after several years goading the National Society for Medi- 
cal Research that the AWI published its first booklet with the 
exclusive constructive purpose advancing methods animal 
care. During its first several years the AWI concentrated 
attacking animal procurement laws and smearing animal research 
scientists—significantly, general rather than specific terms. 


time has gone the picture has become clearer and clearer. 
The Animal Welfare Institute has maintained the pose being 
constructively concerned with the welfare animals, and the 
AWI has carefully avoided the crazy headdress the antivivisec- 
tion cult. Yet from behind this much more appealing facade the 
Animal Welfare Institute has been making all the points 
the propaganda bag. Specifically, the AWI misses oppor- 
tunity publicize the notion that there widespread deliberate 
cruelty animal research The AWI missed 
opportunity talk vividly suffering and make the utterly 
ridiculous claim that scientists somehow are exempt from the 
cruelty-to-animal laws. The AWI lyingly speaks “‘pet seizure 
laws,” knowing that law has ever been proposed that would 
anything but save some animals from pound gas chambers for 
use scientific studies. The AWI has attacked animal nutrition 
demonstrations high schools, projects biology students 
the National Science Talent Search and exhibits involving 


— 


assumes responsibility for the authenticity accuracy any the statements therein. 


The National Society for Medical Research 


animal studies youth science fairs. Agitation the AWI 
helped bring about the embargo the shipment monkeys 
that seriously hampered the production and testing polio vaccine 
last spring. 

The Animal Welfare Institute more effective than any 
trinaire antivivisection society ever was. The reason that its 
program soundly designed exploit the desire kind and 
fair-minded people believe anyone’s declarations good intent, 


extremely difficult expose frauds charity, religion, 
humane work and other sacrosanct fields because, Mr. Machi- 
avelli said, sees what you appear be, few feel what 
you are.” 

The problem might understood better the light 
parallel example. Consider the Civil Rights Congress, 
munist trojan horse few years back. 

Naturally the proclaimed purpose the Civil Rights Congress 
appealed many the most sincere believers the American 
ideal equal justice under law. Judging the Civil Rights Con- 
gress its official pronouncements alone, these ardent Ameri- 
cans ignored the significant fact that the organizers the 
ment were not liberals but members the most tyrannical ab- 
solutist cult our time. 

However, the program the Civil Rights Congress 
oped, its true purpose became apparent. Stirring resentment, 
fanning frustration and setting group against group became its 
inflammatory mission. Its theme became cry for omnipotent 
government deal with civil rights problems—an omnipotent 
government which could deny well grant civil rights. 


Thus see that neither the high-sounding name nor 
the higher-sounding declaration purpose discover the 
true nature movement. And even difficult times 
judge superficial actions. The subtle test the concrete 
things the movement sets about accomplishing. 

the case the Animal Welfare Institute one can ask: 

Why does the AWI always stand with the antivivisectionists 
unqualified opposition biological research legislation 
rather than taking least “yes but” position 
biological research with amendments? 

the AWI truly interested improving care labora- 
tory animals, why have the AWI leaders carried bitter 
five-year long campaign against the American Society for 
the Prevention Cruelty Animals—the humane group 
that has done more inspection, regulation, consultation and 
other constructive work improve laboratory animal care 
than any other animal welfare organization? 

Why, the current struggle for control the American 
Humane Association, are the leaders the AWI associated 
not with the moderate faction but with the antivivisectionist 
wing? 

must concede that the AWI may not deliberately 
avellian. Its leaders may simply have trouble keeping 
emotional prejudices harmony with sincere desire 
reasonable about the questions surrounding the use animals 
the biological sciences. Unfortunately such the 
reason providing the window dressing while emotionalism 
doing the dirty work. Ralph Rohweder 
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The Animal Welfare Institute 


Animal Welfare Institute appreciates this opportunity 
state its principles and policy the Bulletin. 

The Animal Welfare Institute, founded 1951 promote the 
welfare all animals and reduce the total pain and fear 
animals man, announced its first publication 
that the Institute would concern itself particularly with humane 
safeguards the use animals for research and medicine. This 
feld humane work had received little practical attention and 
institutions vary widely their care and use animals. 
some, conditions exist which inflict extreme and unnecessary 
the animals; others, genuine attempt made 
treat animals humanely. 


The Institute further announced its interest the establish- 
ment code for the handling and use laboratory animals 
all species, the encouragement medical research the highest 
possible quality opposed mere quantity, the development 
techniques that will reduce minimum both the pain suffered 
animals and the number animals required, and the dis- 
covery the best method satisfying the needs humanity 
the advancement medicine, public health, agriculture, 
without jeopardizing practical animal welfare work the general 
advancement humanity through increasing consideration for all 
living creatures. addition working towards these aims, the 
Animal Welfare Institute has sought replace cruel methods 
slaughtering food animals with modern, humane methods 
stunning mechanically operated instruments. 


Among other activities for the advancement laboratory animal 
welfare, the Institute has issued two major publications, “Basic 
Care Experimental Animals” and “Comfortable Quarters for 
Laboratory Animals,” addition its bi-monthly Information 
Reports. All are provided free request scientists and lab- 
oratory personnel. encourage new developments beneficial 
experimental animals, well specific attention their needs, 
the Institute established the annual Albert Schweitzer Medal and 
Award. was presented for the first time East Lansing 
September 1955 conjunction with the AIBS meetings, Dr. 
Robert Bay, veterinarian charge large colony beagles 
used for radiation studies. 


addition the Schweitzer Award ceremony, booth exhibit 
featuring the medal had been arranged for display with the other 
booth exhibits the AIBS meetings. However, noted above, 
the booth was suddenly cancelled because the representative 
the Physiological Society the AIBS Board objected the In- 
stitute’s opposition animal seizure The Animal 
Welfare Institute exhibit was have been identical with that 
displayed the last meetings the American Association for 
the Advancement Science Berkeley, California, except for 
the addition photographs Dr. Schweitzer receiving the medal 
created his honor. Orders were have been taken for new 
Animal Welfare Institute publication, “First Aid and Care 
Small Animals,” provided free secondary school biology teachers. 
reference animal seizure legislation was contemplated, nor 
has there ever been any such reference any exhibit presented 
the Animal Welfare Institute. 


This does not mean that the Animal Welfare Institute has not 
consistently expressed strong disapproval this legislation which 
has dislocated and weakened the organized humane movement 
this country such degree that only the most strenuous efforts 
can save it. Animal seizure legislation seeks compel humane 
society animal shelters turn over dogs and cats for experiments 
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any type which laboratory may see fit perform, regardless 
the degree duration pain which may inflicted. Humane 
society shelters were founded protect lost and homeless ani- 
mals from suffering. The most improper and immoral thing they 
could possibly with these animals would release them 
unconditionally the only places the United States which are 
outside the jurisdiction the anti-cruelty laws: experimental 
laboratories. Yet this what the National Society for Medical 
Research, originator and sponsor animal seizure legislation, 
demands that humane societies should do. The N.S.M.R. has 
succeeded several cities and states enforcing these demands. 

Large numbers dogs are destroyed annually city county 
pounds from which laboratories have been buying them for years 
without any need resort compulsory legislation. But the 
N.S.M.R. prefers attack humane societies. more effective 
means for wrecking these charities could devised. Although 
the Animal Welfare Institute has never engaged lobbying 
animal seizure any other bills, its books which are open 
inspection will show, will remain firmly opposed such 
legislation principle and hopes that the premise which 
working—that the majority biologists are fair-minded and 
ultimately lead the abandonment this legis- 
lation. 

The Animal Welfare Institute has proof the interest 
biologists improving care and housing laboratory animals 
through the response its free manuals “Comfortable Quarters 
for Laboratory Animals” and “Basic Care Experimental Ani- 
mals”; thousands copies have been distributed request 
laboratories throughout the United States and many foreign coun- 
tries. They have been put wide practical use laboratory 
animal quarters with beneficial results both scientific work 
and the animals used it. This the kind cooperative work 
which the policy the Animal Welfare Institute pursue 
maximum extent. Readers its bi-monthly Information 
Reports, which are sent thousands experimental biologists, 
libraries, humane societies and others, are aware that very 
substantial proportion the articles describe good animal quar- 
ters good care animals observed representatives the 
Institute during the course laboratory visits, they provide 
similar information republishing expert statements the 
subject. 

Early 1954, the Animal Welfare Institute published 
Information Report the Physiological Society’s “Guiding Prin- 
ciples the Care and Use Animals”, offering its congratula- 
tions the Society this forward step. The Principles were 
again republished the AWI annual report, and each time the 
introductory statements were approved responsible officer 
the Physiological Society, who expressed hostility the AWI. 
Nevertheless, noted above, was representative this Society 
who protested strongly that completely non-controversial AWI 
booth exhibit was cancelled the AIBS the last moment. 
say that this unscientific understate the case. repre- 
sents censorship unadulterated form. 

The AWI will continue dedicate itself improving the 
welfare animals, especially those used for experimentation, food 
fur. enormous amount work remains done cut 
down substantially the pain and fear unnecessarily inflicted 
these animals the course their life the manner their 
death. Biologists can more helpful than any other profes- 
sional group this kind humane work. The AWI most sin- 


cerely invites their assistance. 
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CALLING ALL BIOLOGISTS 


The opportunity participate the growth YOUR national biological organization 
—the American Institute Biological Sciences—is now available. Personally, well 
through your professional society, you may contribute the firm establishment and 
the future development cooperative, unified Institute. Five classes individual 
membership are available. 


The welfare and solidarity the fields physics, chemistry, medicine and engineering 
can largely attributed their national organizations—speaking with one voice for 
the field and its scientists. Biology needs similar similar focal point 
united effort. The A.I.B.S. was created YOU for this purpose. Your continued 
interest and support important. 


subscription the Bulletin accompanies each individual membership. 
you are already receiving the Bulletin through membership Member Society, you 
may designate another recipient for the second copy. May suggest high school 
student, high school biology teacher, library, graduate student. 


Honorary Member. person who, reason long and distinguished service the biological sciences, 
elected such membership. honorary member pays dues. 


Life Member. person interested the purposes the Institute who chooses pay his dues lump sum. $100.00 
Supporting Member. person interested the purposes the Institute who pays annual dues of.......... 10.00 
Professional Member. person interested the purposes the Institute who pays dues of........ 


Associate Member. person, usually student, without professional status, who interested the purposes 


Member AIBS will continue all those who belong Member Societies and 
through society dues contribute $1.00 the Institute. The five new types individual 
membership offer the opportunity contribute beyond this more fashion. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
2000 Street, N.W. 
Washington 


wish contribute the development AIBS membership. 

already receiving the Bulletin would like this membership copy to: 
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MEETING BIOLOGICAL SOCIETIES 


Sponsored 


American Institute Biological Sciences 
UNIVERSITY CONNECTICUT 


Storrs, Connecticut 


August 26-30, 1956 


INFORMATION HOUSING 


DORMITORY ACCOMMODATIONS: College dormitories will be 
available for housing couples and families as well as single delegates. 


Dormitory rooms may be occupied by pre-meeting groups, any 
time from noon on Tuesday, August 21 until noon Thursday, 
August 30. For those attending regular meetings, only, any time from 
noon on Sunday, August 26 until noon Thursday, August 30. The 
expected date and time arrival should carefully indicated 
the attached form. Those registrants who seek housing beginning 
Sunday, August 26 or later and who register by August 10 will be 
housed by societies in-so-far as this is possible. 

limited number accommodations will available the motels 
within a twenty-mile radius of Storrs. However, reservations for 
these accommodations will not be handled by UofC officials and ar- 
rangements must be made by the individuals directly with the motels. 
A list of available motels with addresses and general prices follows: 


Mt. Vernon Motor Court—Conn. Routes 15 & 83, P.O. Box 98, 
Vernon, Conn. Phone: Manchester, Conn.—Mitchell 9-8910. Single, 
$6.00; Double, $8.00-$10.00; Suite—Capacity 3, $12.00; Family 
unit—2 double beds, $12.50; Additional cot in room, $1.50. 


Oak Lodge Motel—Conn. Routes 15, 30 & 83, P.O. Box 28, Man- 
chester, Conn. Phone: Mitchell 3-4033. Double, $8.00-$10.00; 
Family Room—Capacity 6—$12.00 per two and $2.00 for each 
additional person. A maximum of two additional cots can be 
placed in all rooms at $2.00 per person. 


Pleasant View Lodge Motel—Route U.S. North Windham, Conn. 
Phone: Willimantic, Conn.—Harrison 38-9928. Double, $8.00-$9.00; 
Triple, $11.00; Suite—Capacity 5, $16.00; Quad.—2 double beds, 
$14.00; Additional cot in any room, $2.00. 


RESERVATIONS: May be made from now until August 21. Payment 
is to be made at the time of registration on UofC campus. 


RATES: $2.50 per person per night in dormitories (generally two 
persons assigned to a room). Pre-registration is essential to proper 
assignment of facilities. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT: Each advance registration received before 
August 10 will be acknowledged by a form which should be _pre- 
sented at the registration desk at the time registration is completed. 
Registration will be in the Field House across from the Student 
Union Building. 


MAKE ADVANCE REGISTRATION: 
the registration form and mail to: 
C. E. Crane, AIBS 
Continuing Education Center 
The University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Connecticut 


TO FACILITATE ASSIGNMENT OF ROOMS: Those wishing to room 
together are to indicate this on the housing application form or on 
an attached note. 


Please carefully fill out 


MEALS: Meals will be served on an individual cash basis in Uni- 
versity Cafeterias. The cost is estimated to be $3.25 per day. It is 
important that everyone take his meals in his assigned dining hall. 
North Campus Dining Hall, Main Dining Hall, and Whitney Cafe- 
teria will be open for breakfast, luncheon and dinner. A list of 
privately-operated restaurants near the campus will be furnished 
registrants upon arrival. 


PRE-REGISTRATION ESSENTIAL PROPER ASSIGNMENT FACILITIES: now and avoid disappointment 


REGISTRATION AND HOUSING APPLICATION—UNIVERSITY CONNECTICUT MEETING 


(Please type print all information) 


(FIRST) (MIDDLE) 


(STREET) 


(CITY) 


Expected time arrival: 

train: 

(DATE) (HOUR) 

(DATE) (HOUR) 

plane: 

(Hartford-Springfield 
(DATE) (HOUR) 


(DATE) (HOUR) 


not require University 


housing 
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BIOLOGY LIBRARY 


(Continued from page 25) AIBS BULLETIN 


The Structure and Function Skin. WILLIAM MON- 
TAGNA. 356 pgs., illus. Academic Press Inc., 125 East 23rd Please check 
New York 10, N.Y. (1956) $8.80 


Dr. Montagna’s attractively planned, concisely written book 
should particular interest dermatalogists, histologists, 
embryologists, physiologists and anatomists, but worth the atten- 
tion biologists large. deals with the histology, cytology, 
histochemistry and, many instances, the electron microscopy you belong Member Society (see in- 
skin. Defending the preparation anatomical book when side cover) and are not receiving your Bulletin. 
the current vogue physiology and biochemistry, the author quotes 
Szent-Gyorgyi, “There real difference between structure 
and function; they are the two sides the same coin. struc- you have changed your address recently, 
ture does not tell anything about function, means have 
not looked correctly.” list new address below. 


you are receiving more than one copy. 


The Biology Senescence. ALEX COMFORT. 257 pgs., Rine- 
hart Co., 232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. (1956) 
$4.00 


Senescence has doubtless fascinated and frustrated mankind 
since the beginning his time this planet. Historically and 
psychologically the influence this thinking can only specu- 
lated upon. Biologically are still long way from accounting 
for, understanding, the process aging. this small volume, 
English scientist attempts compile what known about 
geratology and make some deductions. The lack adequate 
factual information acknowledged and the challenge furnish- 
ing facts through future research indicated. 


research the author’s laboratories and elsewhere. Each 
ood chapter now date, and that Salmonella food poison- 
ing completely rewritten. Dr. Dack’s revision also includes 

Poisoning discussion the problems chemical and bacterial poison- 
ing posed new methods producing and processing food; 
recent data fish poisoning derived from investigations 
conducted the Armed Forces the Far East; and de- 
scriptions new types microbial food poisoning. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED 


ALFRED SHERWOOD ROMER. This book sum- 
marizes, comparative basis, our present knowledge 
the reptile skeleton, living and fossil, and provides oste- 


Osteology ologically based classification the reptile family. The first 

part describes, with the aid hundreds painstaking 

drawings, the elements the reptile skeleton, tracing each 

the Reptiles through the several reptile orders. The second sets forth 
complete classification reptiles, with definitions down 


the family, based skeletal characteristics. 
Profusely illustrated, $20.00 


all bookstores, from, THE UNIVERSITY CHICAGO PRESS, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, 
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BIOLOGY 
ROOT-INFECTING 
FUNGI 


Garrett 


detailed study the more important root diseases 
the major crop plants presented here. 


the study root diseases has— 
led new approach problems micro- 
bial ecology the soil 


contributed the fundamentals plant 
pathology 

thrown fresh light upon the probable way 
which obligate parasites have evolved 


introduced some ideas and concepts new 
epidemiology 


the book will interest and value large 
number biologists. 


$5.50, through your local bookseller 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


East 57th Street 
New York 22, New York 


Announcing the forthcoming 
publication 


THE CENTENNIAL REVIEW 
ARTS SCIENCE 


Fall 1956 


general quarterly magazine for the scholarly 
reader with broad interests the liberal arts. De- 
signed present articles the principal disci- 
plines the sciences and humanities such 
manner that the achievements and implications 
specialized scholarship may disseminated over 
wide range fields. 


The first issues will offer symposium 
New View Man,” Henry Margenau (Yale 
physicist), Stakman (Minnesota biologist), 
Talcott Parsons (Harvard social scientist) and Doug- 
las Bush (Harvard literary historian). 


Manuscripts solicited. Subscription: 
Descriptive brochure $3.00 year 
request. $5.00 for two years. 


Published the College Science and Arts, 
Michigan State University. Address the Editor, 
112 Morrill Hall, East Lansing, Michigan. 


PLANT TAXONOMY 


EARL CORE, West Virginia University 


approaching its field historically instead cate- 
gorically, this text better equipped foster true 
understanding of, and appreciation for, the con- 
dition systematic botany today. 


Students will become acquainted with the principal 
dicta this science much the same order they 
became known man general. They will obtain 
also deeper insight into the personalities and con- 
tributions the great botanists, which will bring their 
study plant classification more vitally alive. 


Part Plant Taxonomy, the author traces the 
development botany among the ancients and down 
through the Middle Ages. Part discusses over 200 
chief families vascular plants. The general ac- 
counts the families are followed each case 
brief statements concerning the more important 


genera. 


PLANT PHYSIOLOGY 


JACOB LEVITT, University Missouri 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 


Conciseness. Covers essentially all the basic as- 
pects found books many times its size. Non- 
essentials are scrupulously eliminated. 


Physico-Chemical approach. Only physically and 
chemically sound explanations are given. the 
interest both accuracy and conciseness, histori- 
cally interesting though scientifically unsound ex- 
planations are avoided. 


Organization. The basic biophysical aspects are 
dealt with first, then the basic biochemical aspects, 
and finally the physiological phenomena involving 
both these. 


Balance and Objectivity. All available material 
(including the most recent findings the field) 
objectively presented. Bias toward pet theories 


avoided. 
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MICROSTAR 


SPENCER 
AGAIN SETS THE PACE 
WITH NEW STANDARD 

EXCELLENCE 


Dept. G197 
Please send me the SB124 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 


Reg. American Opucal 
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GENERAL BIOLOGY. Fourth Edition 


James Mavor, Professor Emeritus, Union College 


Noted for its good balance between the “type” and “principles” approach 
since its first publication 1936, reviewer says: “This fourth edition 
popular biology text offered with the general plan previous editions 
retained but recent information included many chapters. considerable 
number new illustrations have been added. The book should continue 
serve excellent introduction the general biology student.” 


—from the AIBS Bulletin 
1952 875 pages $6.50 


PRINCIPLES EMBRYOLOGY 


advanced treatise for graduate students and researchers embryology, 
this important new text emphasizes experimental analysis. 
writes discusses extensively problems such fields relative 
growth, growth gradients, and regeneration. These are subjects too fre- 
quently neglected authors, primarily because few people possess the 
competence which Waddington has deal with them.” 


1956 510 pages $7.50 


THE LIFE Growth, Metabolism, and Relationship 
KENNETH THIMANN, Harvard University 


the author’s words this book “an attempt not only see bacteriology 
perspective development from the past and active area 
modern investigation.” And professor says: writing compliment 
you your foresight publishing what is, judgment, one the 
best books ever written this subject the present generation.” 

Shrewsbury, University Birmingham, England 


1955 775 pages $13.50 


THE WORLD PLANT Second Edition 
CLARENCE HYLANDER 


This revised, up-to-date edition important classic the field serves 
not only richly illustrated guide plant identification, but also 
rich storehouse information cultivated plants, their economic im- 
portance, plant ecology and interrelationships among plants. 190 full page 
photographs and over line drawings supplement the textual material. 


1956 653 pages $8.95 


Macmtllan Company 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, 
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Every single minute every working day, 
Lucky Strike tobacco tested one these 


999 
checks 


which measure the electrical conductivity the 
instruments—another reason why Luckies are 


the cigarette matchless quality. 


So 


Tobacco Company has devised efficient sys- 
tem moisture control. every one our 
factories, there are moisture meters (see inset) 


tobacco. This, 
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